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THE “VANITY” OF ECCLESIASTES 


W. E. STAPLES 


HE frequency with which the word 
hebhel appears in Koheleth testifies 
to the importance of its study in as- 
sessing the teaching of the book. The 
Vulgate vanitas, the Septuagint waracérns, 
the Syriac and Aramaic h*bhal, and the 
Arabic bdtilah are all practically synony- 
mous, bearing the idea of “unreality,”’ 
“fruitlessness,”’ ““emptiness,”’ “worthless.” 
This idea is carried on in the modern 
translations by “vanity,” vanité, Hitelkeit, 
or eitel. Podechard, Zapletal, Hertzberg, 
Barton, and Williams find the root mean- 
ing of the word to be “breath” or ‘‘vapor”’ 
and hence that it signifies ““‘what is with- 
out consistency or lasting quality.” 
Outside the Book of Ecclesiastes the 
word occurs some thirty-five times in the 
Old Testament. It does not appear to 
have been used before the latter part of 
the seventh century. In Deut. 32:21, I 
Kings 16:13 and 26, II Kings 17:15, Isa. 
30:7, Jer. 2:5, etc., the word has a dis- 
tinctly cultic flavor. Deut. 32:21 reads: 
“Since they have made me jealous with 
that which is not God, since they have 
provoked me with their hebhel’s, I will 
make them jealous with that which is not 
a people, I will provoke them with a fool- 
ish people.” II Kings 17:15 reads: “They 
have rejected his statutes and his cove- 


nant which he made with their fathers, 
and his testimonies which he testified 
among them, and they have gone after the 
hebhel and have become hebhel, (following) 
after the nations about them, whose do- 
ings Yahweh had commanded them not to 
imitate.” Jer. 8:19 ends: “Why have 
they provoked me with their graven 
images, with foreign hebhel’s?”’ 

During the period of the monarchy 
there had grown up a syncretization of the 
worship of Yahweh with that of the local 
ba‘alim. It was Yahweh who was wor- 
shiped in name; it was the rites of the local 
cults with which he was worshiped. It 
was against these rites and not against the 
name of the deity that the prophets 
preached. It was the rites and not the 
deity that was foreign to Israel; and it was 
in the matter of the rites and not in that 
of the name of the deity that the Israelites 
followed their Canaanitish neighbors. 
Hence we may assume that it was the 
rites that the religious reformers called 
hebhel. In Jonah 2:9 and Ps. 31:7 we find 
the expression, hash-shém*rim  habhelé 
shaw’. This phrase must refer to those 
who keep the ritual due to a fertility cult 
deity. The fact that these hebhel’s were 
considered as of sufficient importance for 
their deity to view with concern would 
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indicate that the word did not signify 
“something of no worth” to these writers. 
When, however, these cults became dis- 
credited, then the word may have taken 
on the sense of “worthlessness.”” But it 
seems probable that this force is quite sec- 
ondary and so may not be the meaning of 
the word as used in the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes. 

A certain support of the idea that hebhel 
was originally connected with the nature 
cults may be found in the fact that the 
Meccan chief God in pre-Islamic times 
was called hubal.' Ibn Hisham has left a 
tradition that this god was brought to 
Mecca from Moab, where he had acted as 
a rain-god. Pocock and Dozy seem to 
think that the word is derived from hash- 
ba‘al (cf. 6 Bnd). Whatever the derivation 
of the name of the god, two things may be 
noted: the name was respectable and re- 
vered and the god, being a rain-god, was a 
nature-god and so worshiped with the 
rites fitting for his character.* 

As analogies of words which originally 
had a sacred or respectable meaning and 
which came to have one of disrepute I 
may mention such words as “hocus- 
pocus” and “mumbo jumbo.’’® 

The word hebhel, therefore, originally 
carried some such idea as “‘cult mystery,” 
and so something unfathomable, some- 
thing unknown or unknowable to man. It 
may even signify something which it 
would be impossible to discover, and 
hence something it would be vain to seek. 
The word certainly did not carry the force 
of “unreal,’’ “impotent,’’ “futile,” ete. 

That hebhel implied the unknowable in 
so far as man was concerned in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes can best be demonstrated 


1 Néldeke in J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, I, 
664; Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 100; Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, p. 64; Encyclopedia of 
Islam, II, 327. 


?T am indebted to my colleague and friend, Pro- 
fessor T. C. Young, for this suggestion. 


3 Oxford English Dictionary. 
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by a study of the various things that the 
author terms as hebhel. 


TOILING FOR SPIRIT (SELF) 
(R“OTH ROAH or RASYON 4H) 


Since these words occur frequently in 
close proximity with hebhel, modern schol- 
ars have considered them as explanatory 
of hebhel. Since they have given hebhel the 
primary meaning of “breath,” they felt 
that must mean “wind.’”’ Thus we 
find the phrase rendered by the Revised 
Version as “striving after wind’’; by the 
New American Translation as “striving 
for (or after) wind’’; by Podechard as 
“‘poursuite de vent”’; by Barton as “desire 
of wind’’; by McFadyen as “a chasing of 
wind”; by Zapletal as “haschen nach 
Wind.” In 2:22, however, we find an 
expression used in exactly the same way 
as ra‘yén in ra‘yén libbé. Our trans- 
lators inconsistently render this phrase by 
“striving of heart or mind.”’ It will be 
noted that riéiah is always the objective 
genitive, while libbé is subjective geni- 
tive. 

The words rath and ra‘yén are derived 
from a root rh. The Aramaic cognate of 
this word means ‘‘to take pleasure (in),”’ 
“‘to desire,” and is related to the Hebrew 
rsh. In Ps. 139:2 we find the word réa‘, 
“purpose,” “aim,” which is also connected 
with this word. Some would derive 
reaith from rch, observe,” “to attend 
to (sheep),’”’ also “to aim “to pur- 
pose.”’ This derivation seems to have 
been in the mind of the authors of the 
LXX when they translated the phrase 
rayon riah by -poaipecits mvevparos, 
which can only mean “choice, will, pur- 
pose, of the spirit.’””’ With this the Arabic 
substantially agrees. The Syriac reads 


tiropho driho, ‘‘vexation of spirit.’”’ That 
the Syriac authors understood ‘“‘spirit’’ 
rather than “wind”’ to be the idea of riah 
is seen in their rendering of réiah in 6:9 
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by naphshé. The Targum follows the Syri- 
ac by t*bhirath riha, breaking of spirit.” 
The Vulgate renders the phrase in five dif- 
ferent ways: afflictio spiritus (1:14), afflic- 
tione anime (2:11), cassa solicitudo (2:26), 
cura superflua (4:4), and praesumptio 
spiritus (6:9). It is significant that the 
versions, with the exception of the Syriac, 
render ra‘yén libbé of 2:22 in a manner 
consistent with their rendering of ra‘yén 
riah. The Syriac renders this ra‘yén by 
“will,” “‘delight.”’ It is seen, therefore, 
that the versions derive the words ra‘yén 
or r“aith from two different roots. The 
rendering “choice,” “desire,” “assump- 
tion,’”’ presupposes a root rh or rdy; that 
of “affliction,” ‘‘vexation,” “breaking,”’ 
the root r“ (Heb. rss). It will be noted that 
in each case the versions take réiah as a 
subjective genitive and give it the mean- 
ing of “spirit.”’ 

The Hebrews saw riéah as the great 
motivating force of the universe. Since 
this rdah came directly from God, God 
was behind every action. All animals and 
men were granted a riah at birth, or even 
before birth according to Eccles. 11:5. 
When Yahweh wished to create a leader 
for his people in the period of the Judges 
he granted a man an added amount of 
rijah which impelled him to carry out his 
appointed task. Ecclesiastes, after a sur- 
vey of all his experiences, concluded that 
man really accomplishes nothing, that he 
labors and suffers continually without at- 
taining any profit from that labor what- 
ever, and yet he noted that man continues 
to labor and to suffer as a result of it. It is 
a fundamental characteristic of man to 
labor at some task, to strive for something 
new, for something that does not already 
exist. That which impels him to this is 
not reason, based on experience, but the 
riah that is in him, and so riéiah is some- 
thing superior to reason. Verse 5:15 is 
pertinent to this idea. A man enters the 


world without anything. He labors 
throughout his life and leaves the world 
without anything more than he brought 
into it. He then concludes that the man 
who toiled for riah has no profit. Most 
modern translators have rendered this 
rtiah as “wind’’: “he toiled for the wind.” 
Others, like Podechard, take ldriah ad- 
verbially. In Prov. 16:26 we find the ex- 
pression ‘dmal lé, “he labored for him- 
self.”” In Eccles. 6:7 is a somewhat similar 
idea, “‘the labor of man is for his mouth.” 
It seems, then, that the phrase ‘dmal 1 
means “‘to toil for.”” In the two passages 
noted the pronoun “him” and the noun 
“this mouth”’ after the preposition / are the 
instigators as well as the recipients of the 
benefit of the toil. According to the for- 
mer passage, he toiled for himself; accord- 
ing to the latter, for his mouth. It was 
or mouth” that provoked 
the toil, and it was “himself” or “‘his 
mouth” that received the benefit of the 
toil. So it isin Eccles. 5:15. He toiled for 
the réah, “for the spirit.”” It is the spirit 
that impels man to toil, and it is the spirit 
that receives the benefit of that toil. 

When, therefore, our author says that 
a thing is hebhel, r*ath riah, he wishes to 
infer that that thing is incomprehensible 
in so far as reason is concerned but that, 
in spite of that, man must continue to 
strive, driven on by his rdah. The terms, 
therefore, are not synonymous at all; they 
describe the same thing from two differ- 
ent points of view. 

A survey of the occurrences of this 
phrase will show that this idea does not do 
violence to the spirit of the book. Every- 
thing created under the sun is incompre- 
hensible to man, yet his spirit drives him 
on (1:14, 2:17). The author recognizes 


that his ambition to acquire wisdom, 
knowledge, madness, and folly is impossi- 
ble, yet his réah drives him on (1:17). 
Since there is no profit in one’s toil, no 
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material interest on investment, toil and 
work done by toil become incomprehen- 
sible, yet the spirit drives man on (2:11). 
Things may even be disagreeable to man. 
Such is incomprehensible to him, yet the 
riah urges him on (2:17). At times, the 
man who is good in the eyes of God ac- 
quires the accumulated possessions of the 
sinner (2:26); at other times the good man 
fails to enjoy his own possessions (6:2) 
and even dies at an early age (7:15). 
These experiences show that there is no 
reward for being good. This makes things 
incomprehensible to the rational man, yet 
the riah drives him on. It is the riah that 
impels man to acquire more than he can 
consume (4:6). In spite of the fact that 
experience shows that the leader of one 
generation is unsung by the members of 
the next, the rdah urges man to seek honor 
among his fellows (4:16). In 6:9 the two 
philosophies of life are placed side by side: 
the seeing of the eyes, the ordering of 
one’s life according to actual experience; 
and the wandering of desire, the ordering 
of one’s life according to wishful thinking. 
The former method is the safer; it is based 
on actual experience, but the rigid ad- 
herence to it will not satisfy man, for he is 
always seeking something new, something 
beyond what has been, and so something 
not experienced. For this reason our au- 
thor concludes that life is not to be lived 
strictly according to reason based on ex- 
perience, for the riah really directs it. 
Although the author does not under- 
stand the purpose of this riah, this spirit 
in man, he does not question its existence 
or its importance. God created man up- 
right (ydshdr [7 :29]), and hence man is up- 
right by nature. In spite of this, it is char- 
acteristic of man to do evil (8:11), to seek 
after many reckonings (7:29 LXX), to 
seek something new (1:10). Each of these 
activities must be considered as identical 
one with the other and must be considered 


as the direct results of the longing or 
striving of man’s spirit, the force that 
drives him on to new efforts in spite of the 
teachings of experience that the results 
may be unsatisfactory or even unpleasant. 
Yet, whatever man does, it is in the pat- 
tern of the world as directed by God, and 
as such it is good. 


WORK OF GOD (MA“SEH) 


In 1:14, 2:11, 17, ete., we find the 
statement that everything accomplished 
or created under the sun is hebhel. This 
“everything”’ seems to be all-inclusive, in 
so far as what is on this earth is concerned. 
Everything is made and ordered by God. 
Man toils and makes things (2:11), but 
this is done really by God. Man toils, but 
God gives him food, drink, pleasure, 
wealth, possessions, honor, and whatever 
he might desire (2:24, 6:2). Further- 
more, whatever man does, God accepts 
(9:7) and brings it into line with his cre- 
ation (3:17, 12:14). Whatever man does 
is the work of God, just as whatever the 
wind or the rivers do is the work of God, 
since God made man, wind, and rivers. 
These works of God are unfathomable to 
man (11:5); even after long search and 
study by wise men, these things remain 
unknown. Everything has its own time 
and place in the universe (3:11, 17) and 
is unchangeable (7:13). The activities of 
God, things done in the world, may be 
pleasant or unpleasant to man, yet they 
are all to be considered as seemly or fitting 
and so, in the final analysis, as good. 

These things, made by God, are incom- 
prehensible to man; he cannot discover 
them; they are therefore hebhel. By this 
the author does not mean insignificant, 
transitory, vain, but something unknown, 
incomprehensible to man. Koheleth was 
too wise to consider that a thing did not 
exist simply because he himself did not 
know everything about it. 


ii 
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LABOR (‘AMAL) 

While the creation of all things is the 
work of God alone, man toils. In 1:3 we 
learn that man derives no profit from his 
toil (ef. 2:22). Whatever man acquires in 
the way of food, drink, or any other thing 
desirable to man, is only a sort of accom- 
paniment of toil and in no way a deriva- 
tive of it (8:15) and is the gift of God 
(3:13). It is the proper lot of man to en- 
joy these gifts (5:17, 18). Even the pleas- 
ure a man may derive from his toil is con- 
sidered as a gift of God (2:10). Labor 
without profit is hebhel (2:11). He implies 
not that labor is nothing or transitory but 
that it is quite beyond human reason to 
conceive that a man should be expected to 
toil without deriving profit from it. All a 
man gets for his toil is restlessness, pains, 
and vexations. Such a motive for toil is 
past his understanding; it is hebhel. When 
men, perhaps unworthy ones, may inherit 
the toil of another (2:19, 21) or enjoy the 
possessions accumulated by another (6:2), 
the situation becomes incomprehensible to 
our author. It isincomprehensible to man 
and so hebhel that man should toil with all 
his wisdom and skill just to outdo his fel- 
low-man (4:4). Some toil and leave it to 
unworthy heirs; others, without kindred, 
toil endlessly for wealth that does not sat- 
isfy themselves (4:8). This is past his 
understanding. He implies not that toil 
is nothing or transient or futile but simply 
that it is a real part of the order of the uni- 
verse that does not fit in with his idea of a 
proper universe. Although man receives 
no benefit from his labor, although he is 
never satisfied by wealth or the satisfac- 
tions that may come with labor (4:8, 
6:7), and although it entails sleepless 
nights and painful anxious days, man is 
driven to it by inward longings (2:22). 
To make matters worse, he must leave all 
the fruits of this labor to others when he 
dies (5:14). Labor, therefore, is hebhel; it 
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is a human activity that seems to be quite 
beyond the human concept of an orderly 
world. 

JOY (SIMHAH) 

In 2:1 we are told that joy is hebhel. 
Sometimes joy is to be desired and some- 
times eschewed. The fact that joy is not 
constant in its desirability makes it diffi- 
cult to understand and so hebhel. Our 
author rejoiced in his toil (2:10); this 
pleasure in toil is the portion of man 
(3:22). This power to enjoy the gifts of 
God which include all possessions as well 
as toil is good (5:18 f.; ef. 8:15, 5:19). On 
the other hand, the greatest tragedy a 
man may be forced to endure is not to be 
able to enjoy his toil or his acquisitions 
(6:1 ff.). From this we must conclude 
that joy is something very real and very 
important. 

There are times, however, when the 
heart of the wise is in the house of mourn- 
ing, while that of the fool is in the house of 
rejoicing (7:4; cf. 7:2). Laughter is re- 
lated to joy (2:2), but the one is madness, 
and the other is impotent. Vexation is 
better than laughter, for when the face is 
evil, the heart is contented (7:3). Con- 
tentment of heart is synonymous with joy 
(9:7). Thus joy or contentment becomes 
a solemn affair. 


WISDOM (HOKHMAH) 


In 8:16 we learn that to be intimately 
acquainted with (to know) wisdom and to 
contemplate (see) the task which is done 
on the earth are parallel terms. Wisdom, 
therefore, may be acquired by observing 
what happens on earth and hence may be 
summed up by our word “experience.” 
The wisdom of man and that of God is the 
same in quality, but different in quan- 
tity. God’s experience or wisdom extends 
from the beginning of time and has en- 
dured through the ages to the present; 
man’s wisdom begins only at the time of 
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his birth and ends with his death (9:10). 
The order of the universe is based on 
God’s experience of the past, and God 
brings about the next phase in that order 
by reference to the experiences of the past 
(5:15). This difference in the amount of 
wisdom obtainable by man, from that of 
God, explains why even the wisest man 
cannot fully understand the creations of 
God (8:17; ef. 7:23-25). Since the order 
of the present age is that of the past ages, 
the works of God are unchangeable, and 
man cannot alter them in any way. Man’s 
wisdom is a gift of God (2:26); it is an ac- 
companiment of man’s activities (2:9) ; its 
acquisition may be painful (1:18). On the 
other hand, wisdom aids in the solution of 
man’s difficulties and so brings him a cer- 
tain contentment (8:1), although it may 
never be sufficient to solve all his prob- 
Jems. Wisdom is an instrument of study 
(1:13), of research (2:3), of toil (2:21). 
By it man may assess the progress of the 
world in his own time (7:10); by it he may 
treat sickness and prolong life (7:11, 12). 
Wisdom is strength to the man who can 
use it (7:19); by it man may overcome a 
powerful enemy (9:15-18). Since wisdom 
has to do with actual experience, and since 
it implies an understanding of that experi- 
ence, wisdom is not hebhel. It is only 
man’s inability to attain perfect wisdom, 
and so perfect understanding, that is 
hebhel. 


WISE MAN (HAKHAM) 


When our author notes in 2: 13-16 that 
the fate of the wise man and that of the 
fool are the same, he means to imply not 
that the ability to make use of wisdom is 
hebhel but that the lack of profit enjoyed 
by the wise man as over against the fool is 
hebhel. According to man’s reasoning, he 
should obtain some reward for following 
closely in the paths of experience. Since 
both the wise man and the fool ultimately 
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die, this reward seems to be lacking. Such 
an order in the universe is incomprehensi- 
ble to him. He does note, however, that 
the exercise of wisdom may prolong life 
(7:12) and that the exercise of folly may 
shorten it (7:17). Not only do the wise 
man and the fool eventually die, but neith- 
er is remembered by future generations 
(2:16). The wise child who succeeds to 
the throne of a foolish king is lauded only 
by his contemporaries. Future genera- 
tions will have no more joy in him or any 
more recollection of him than they will of 
the foolish king (4:13 ff.). Itis this lack of 
reward in terms of joy and memorials that 
is incomprehensible to our author and so 
hebhel. 

In 7:1-6 we note another incompre- 
hensible thing. It must be pointed out 
that the author does not consider that it 
is bad to be born, or to go to the house of 
feasting or of joy, or to listen to the man 
who enjoys foolish songs. Joy, birth, 
feasting, and music are all good in their 
own time. However, the wise man is one 
who orders his life by experience, by a 
close study of things that have happened. 
A good name implies a long and succesful 
life—a life that has continued to be suc- 
cessful to the time of his death. A study 
of this man’s life may be of utmost value 
to a wise man. On the other hand, birth 
is but a beginning, and it may or may not 
be the introduction to a life leading to a 
good name. The wise man deals with 
things that have been and not with things 
that might be. A study of the latter would 
be of no value to him. The house of 
mourning indicates the end of a successful 
life; it implies experiences accomplished, 
a study of which would be worth while. 
The house of feasting implies an initiation, 
a beginning, a hope for the future, which 
has nothing to teach a wise man who bases 
his activities on actual experiences. Vexa- 
tion is a feeling of disappointment in what 
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has happened and so has a real value to 
the thinking man. The wise man, the 
man who directs his life on a basis of ac- 
tual experience, is better able to give ad- 
vice to another than the man whose inter- 
terest lies in amusements of the present, in 
things that have no past. The great de- 
sire of man is for pleasant sensations: 
birth, laughter, feasting, pleasure, etc. 
At the same time he has a tendency to 
shun the unpleasant. It seems, therefore, 
contrary to nature that an attention to the 
solemn things of life should be more prof- 
itable to him. This is not a thing of no im- 
portance. It is extraordinarily important, 
yet it is incomprehensible to man and so 
hebhel. 


MAN VERSUS BEAST 


It had been the traditional teaching of 
the Old Testament that man was superior 
to the beast. On examination, Koheleth 
finds that both man and beast have a 
riah, both die, and no one can tell whether 
one or the other has the superior position 
after death (3:19f.). It is because man 
cannot discover by his own experiences 
that he has any advantage over the beast 
that this phenomenon becomes incom- 
prehensible to him and so hebhel. 


LIFE 


Man’s life is hebhel (6:12, 7:15). Life 
is quite incomprehensible to man from 
beginning to end. The way of the spirit in 
the bones in the pregnant womb is just as 
much hidden from man as is all the works 
of God (11:5). Uncertainty marks the 
path of life until the spirit returns to God 
(12:7). His sojourn and toil on earth nets 
him nothing (5:14). Childhood and youth, 
like life itself, is hebhel because of its un- 
certainty (11:10). Man has no say in the 
matter of the time or the fact of life or 
death (8:6); he enters into hebhel and goes 
into darkness (6:4). Just as the period 
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after death is darkness or unknown to 
him, so is this life, for man cannot tell the 
future, even in this life. Man is always on 
the verge of the unknown, hebhel. It is this 
unpredictableness in life that makes it 
hebhel, not its brevity or its unreality 
(6:12, 7:15, 9:9). Our author urges man 
to enjoy the good things that come to him 
when they come, because unpleasant 
things are bound to come as well, and none 
can tell the order of their coming. The fu- 
ture is darkness; it is the unknown; it is 
hebhel (11:8). This is true of the remain- 
der of this life as well as of the period after 
death. The future is certainly not brief or 
transient (it is permanent) or unreal, but 
it is unknown and so hebhel. 

While recognizing that man does not 
know what will happen next and that man 
derives no profit from his toil, our author 
finds life eminently desirable. Life is 
meant for toil which has to do only with 
this life, and man should occupy all the 
time at his disposal in whatever work he 
can do (9:10). The fact that man does 
not know the order of the universe, that 
he does not know what is coming next, 
should induce him to make provision for 
any eventuality: he should cast his bread 
upon the waters; he should sow his seed 
both morning and evening; he should not 
pay too much attention to the weather 
signs (11:1 ff.). If our author considered 
that life was useless, he would have to 
conclude that all effort was useless. It is 
the uncertainty of the future that impels 
our author to advise making the best of 
present opportunities. Life is desirable, 
but it is uncertain and so hebhel. 


WORDS (D°BHARIM) 


Many words create hebhel (5:6). In 
assessing this statement, we have to dis- 
tinguish between words spoken by the 
wise man and those spoken by the fool. 
The wise man is one who directs his life 
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according to wisdom or experience, while 
the fool is one who directs his life without 
reference to experience. Words, therefore, 
of the wise reflect experiences studied and 
understood, while those of the fool do not. 
In 5:2 the speaking of many words is 
closely connected with the fool. The wise 
man recognizes his inability to understand 
the universe in full and so is inclined to 
brevity of speech. What he does say is 
understandable. The fool who is not re- 
strained, by limited experience is likely to 
confuse the issue rather than facilitate the 
understanding of it. The words of the 
wise and those of the fool are compared in 
9:17: words of the wise (spoken) in tran- 
quillity are understood more readily than 
is the shout of the ruler among fools. 
Words not based on experience are hebhel; 
they are not understood, while those based 
on wisdom are. Verses 10:12—14 empha- 
size this somewhat: words spoken by the 
wise bring favor, because they are under- 
standable and are in keeping with experi- 
ence, while words spoken by a fool con- 
fuse the more—it swallows him up. Thus 
words spoken by the fool are incompre- 
hensible; they are hebhel. 


PROFIT (YITHRON) 


Yithrén, an abstract derived from ythr, 
implies “something over and above’”’ the 
investment made. Koheleth uses the par- 
ticiple of the kal stem in a similar manner. 
In 2:11 the negation of yithrén in regard 
to toil is called hebhel. Since toil only be- 
comes comprehensible to man when there 
is profit, and since there is no profit in 
anything, everything becomes hebhel. 


Verses 2:13 and 15 read: “The fate that 
meets the fool will also meet me, why then 
am I wise, there being no profit (‘én 
yothér); and so I decided this also was 
hebhel.’’ According to reason, a wise man, 
one who directs his life by his wisdom, 
should have an advantage over the man 
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who does not. Since experience denies 
this, it becomes incomprehensible. Profit 
makes things understandable; the absence 
of profit does not make wisdom or toil any 
less real; it simply makes their pursuit in- 
explicable. 

Verse 5:8 may be translated quite lit- 
erally: ‘‘Profit from the soil is, in general, 
king of a plowed field.’”’ That is to say, the 
main idea of a farmer in tilling his ground 
is the deriving of profit. Profit, however, 
never satisfies; he who loves silver will 
never be sated with silver; no one loves an 
abundance without an increase. When 
good things are many, its consumers are 
many; its owner derives no benefit except 
the looking at it. In the first place, a good 
crop is not the result of labor but the gift 
of God; in the second place, the farmer 
will never be satisfied with his crop; and, 
in the third place, other people consume 
the crop. The owner only derives from his 
crop the pleasure of looking at it. This is 
hebhel. It is not something that is in- 
transient or unreal, but it is something 
contrary to human understanding. Man 
enters the world; he is full of ambition 
which forces him to toil, but he must leave 
the world exactly as he entered it without 
any profit to show for his toil. Profit, then, 
the mainspring of human endeavor, is 
lacking. Life, therefore, becomes incom- 
prehensible. 

It must be noted that it is the lack of 
profit that makes things hebhel. Whenever 
the author discovers a profit, however, he 
does not consider that thing to be hebhel, 
because it thereby becomes perfectly un- 
derstandable to man. Just as light has a 
profit over darkness, so has wisdom over 
folly (2:13). The profit from the knowl- 
edge of wisdom is in that it keeps its own- 
ers alive (7:12). In 10:10 we learn that 
the sharpening of an ax saves labor. Thus 
there is a profit in the efficient use of wis- 
dom. If a serpent bite before it is charmed, 


= 
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the charm has no profit (10:11). From 
this we may assume that the author saw a 
profit in charming serpents. The utility of 
these things is self-evident to our author, 
and activities which show a profit are not 
considered as hebhel, because in that they 
do show a profit they become comprehen- 
sible. 
EVIL (RA‘AH) 

God is the creator and director of the 
universe. Furthermore, he has made all 
things, pleasant or unpleasant, good or 
evil, fitting in their proper time (3:11). 
Since God directs the order of the uni- 
verse, everything happens in its proper 
time, and so everything that happens is 
right and good. God has created both 
things that may seem good and things 
that may seem evil to man (7:14), and 
the order of their coming is uncertain. 
When our author says that some things 
are preferable to others he does not 
mean to imply that the latter are bad or 
even undesirable (4:2, 13; 5:14, 6:3, 9; 
9:16, 18). The fortunate man is he who 
sees good in his toil and who enjoys the 
gifts of God (2:24; 3:12, 22; 5:17f.; 
8:15). Man lives only in the present, and 
he should enjoy his life as he can in that 
present, for he does not know what the 
immediate future will bring forth (3:22, 
6:12). Nothing can compensate a man 
for the lack of this enjoyment, neither 
many sons nor long life (6:1 ff.). It be- 
comes inexplicable when God does not al- 
low a man to enjoy his acquisitions (2:21, 
6:1). On the other hand, since all posses- 
sions are gifts of God, God can remove 
them without doing an injustice to any- 
one. It is significant that our author does 
not consider that a good thing is hebhel or 
that it is beyond his understanding that 
he should receive good. He does find it 
difficult to understand why man should be 
exposed to things that are unpleasant or 
evil to him. 
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Work, to man, should be rewarded by 
an addition to his investment; since this 
does not happen, the occupation assigned 
to him is incomprehensible and evil 
(1:13). Sacrifices are spoken of as evil 
because they denote an investment with- 
out a return and so are incomprehensible 
(4:17). Things created under the sun are 
evil to man because he does not under- 
stand them (2:17). It is incomprehen- 
sible to man that an unworthy person 
should inherit his labors (2:21; ef. 7:15, 
10:5). These things would not seem evil 
to man if he could understand them, for 
they are in keeping with the divine order 
of the world (cf. 4:3, 7:14, 12:1). Accord- 
ing to 4:8, occupation is evil because it 
does not bring complete satisfaction ; some 
men are injured by their acquisitions 
(5:12). The enjoyment of one’s posses- 
sions is understandable and good (5:17, 
18); the inability to enjoy them is incom- 
prehensible and very evil (6:1). 

When our author speaks of evil, he does 
not mean something immoral or some- 
thing contrary to the divine order of the 
universe. Since God directs the order of 
events, whatever happens is according to 
that order and so good. By evil he simply 
means something unpleasant to man, and 
it is unpleasant mainly because he does 
not fully understand it. He even admits 
that at times unpleasant things are better 
for man than pleasant. 

The word “evil” is used of something 
contrary to good and so something con- 
trary to man’s idea of justice. Wisdom is 
based on actual experience; it is the result 
of the study and the understanding of a 
course of events. This course of events is 
ordered by God and so is right. In this way 
Justice, which indicates right order—an 
order according to the direction of God— 
is closely related to wisdom. As such it is 
understood and acknowledged by man as 
good. Thus “good,” “‘wisdom,”’ and “‘jus- 
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tice’ are words that have to do with an 
experience that is fully understood. The 
opposites to these words—“evil,” “folly,” 
“wickedness’’—are also related one to the 
other. These, too, belong to the divine or- 
der and so are good in their time. They are 
not immoral; they simply represent what 
is not fully understood by man. 

The wise man directs his life on a basis 
of experience, on a basis of events that 
have actually happened, that have been 
studied and that are fully understood. 
The man who follows such a course rigidly 
cannot advance beyond a point already 
attained. The fool regulates his life with- 
out reference to experience. His philoso- 
phy is called folly. To advance beyond a 
point already attained by man during an 
age, man must go beyond experience; he 
must adopt folly as well as wisdom as a 
philosophy of life. Wisdom is what is un- 
derstood; folly is what is not thoroughly 
understood, for if it were that folly would 
become a part of wisdom. 

According to 7:29, God made man 
yashdar, “‘upright,’”’ and he in turn sought 
many reckonings (LXX). These reckon- 
ings may be defined as “‘adding one and 
one together.” From this passage we 
must assume that man’s nature is essen- 
tially good and hence that his impulses are 
good and that it is quite in keeping with 
God’s purpose for man that he add one 
and one together. According to 1:10, we 
may infer that the search for something 
new is natural and so right for man to 
undertake. Verse 8:11 seems to mean 
that, since no decree has been made to 
hinder man from doing evil, man is prone 
to do evil. This evil is the thing not thor- 
oughly understood, the new, the reckon- 
ings. Had God limited man’s activities to 
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the paths of wisdom, he would have nulli- 
fied any chance of progress in this cycle. 

Evil, then, is called evil because it is 
unpleasant to man and because it is not 
thoroughly understood by man. In both 
cases we may assume that it would cease 
to be “evil” if it were fully understood. 
Again it is because it is not understood 
that it is used as a parallel with hebhel. 
Our author is certain that evil is good, for, 
he says, God will bring all things that are 
hidden (not understood), good or evil into 
line with his universe (12:14). With this 
compare 9:7: “God has already accepted 
thy works.’”’ They are all good in God’s 
eyes, and they have become a part of his 
ordered world. 


Koheleth uses ra‘yén riiah or 
riah and hebhel together; he says that 
everything under the sun, toil, joy, the in- 
ability to understand wisdom fully, the 
relation of man and beast, life, many 
words, the lack of profit, and evil are all 
hebhel. A survey of the use of each of 
these ideas in the book indicates that the 
author does not look upon these things so 
much as ‘vain’? as incomprehensible. 
They are mysteries which are unfathom- 
able to his finite mind. He recognizes God 
as the creator of all things, as the director 
of the universe, and that the universe is 
essentially good. In this respect our au- 
thor is not greatly different from Zophar 
in Job. 11:7 ff. and the author of Job, 
chapter 38. The attitude of the book, as 
summed up in 5:1, “God is in the heavens 
and you are upon the earth,” is like that 
of the remainder of the Old Testament.‘ 
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‘Cf. Hertzberg, Der Prediger, p. 104. 


OLD PERSIAN TEXTS 
ROLAND G. KENT 
III. DARIUS’ BEHISTAN INSCRIPTION, COLUMN V 


HE inscription of Darius the Great 
at Behistan records in four columns 
of Old Persian text the accession of 
Darius to the throne and his suppression 
of several competitors; the Elamite trans- 
lation of the same fills three columns and 
one small panel; the Akkadian translation 
fills two faces of a rock; all this in ad- 
dition to the sculptured reliefs and their 
trilingual labels. At a slightly later date 
Darius added a fifth column in 36 lines 
of OP (the first four had 96, 98, 92, and 92 
lines, respectively), without Elamite or 
Akkadian translation, along with the 
added figure of the Scythian rebel Skun- 
kha, properly labeled in OP and Elamite, 
but not in Akkadian. That Column V was 
added later is shown by the fact that the 
final section of Column IV indicates by its 
subject matter that the narration has 
come to an end as well as by the fact that 
the figure of Skunkha cuts into a panel of 
previous text, now illegible, and that the 
text of Column V adds a nonsymmetrical 
short panel to the general design. 
Column V was to Rawlinson, who first 
copied the Behistan inscription, quite 
hopeless because of the weathering from 
the water which had run down over the 
rock; in fact, only the beginnings of the 
first 24 lines, the ends of all the lines, and 
an isolated section in the middle of the 
first 12 lines were legible to him. The 
column was next read by King and 
Thompson in 1904, with considerably 
more success. Scholars have been at- 
tempting, ever since Rawlinson’s publica- 
tion, to restore the text; but it remained 
for Hinz, in 1939, to fill in the last gaps, 
though not all can even now be considered 


as certain. Nowhere, however, is the com- 
pleted column presented as a whole. This 
is my reason for the present article, in 
which also I wish to offer a few sugges- 
tions of my own. 

Column V of the Old Persian text at 
Behistan has been discussed in the follow- 
ing places: 


H. C. Rawlinson, “The Persian Cuneiform In- 
scription at Behistun, Decyphered and 
Translated,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. X (1846): lithographed plate; 
text and Latin translation, pp. xxi—xxii; 
critical notes, pp. lxvii-lxx; English transla- 
tion and commentary, pp. 258-60. 

Theodor Benfey, Die persischen Keilinschriften 
mit Uebersetzung und Glossar (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus & Avenarius, 1847): German 
translation, p. 26; text, p. 36; notes, pp. 
49-50. 

J. Oppert, Les Inscriptions des Achéménides 
congues dans l’idiome des anciens perses 
(Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1851): text, 
French translation, notes, pp. 196-202. 

Fr. Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften 
im Grundtexte, Uebersetzung, Grammatik, 
und Glossar (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1862): 
text, German translation, notes, pp. 38-41. 
The second edition (1881) is unchanged so 
far as Column V is concerned. 

Cajetanus Kossowicz, Inscriptiones Palaeo- 
Persicae Achaemenidarum (Petropolis: 
printed by Wladimir Golowin for the Im- 
perial University, 1872): cuneiform text, 
1.43-44; Latin translation, 2.54—55; trans- 
literated text, 3.34-35. 

Julius Oppert, Inscriptions of the Persian 
Monarchs, in Records of the Past, Vol. IX 
(London: Bagster & Sons, 1877): English 
translation and notes, pp. 68-69. 

Jules Oppert, Le Peuple et la langue des Médes 
(Paris: Maisonneuve et C**, 1879): French 
translation and notes, pp. 158-60. 
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F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die altpersischen 
Keilinschriften, Erste Lieferung (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1893): text and German transla- 
tion, pp. 28-31. 

W. Foy, KZ, XXXYV (1899), 48, and XX XVII 
(1904), 559. 

L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, The Sculp- 
tures and Inscription of Darius the Great on 
the Rock of Behistin in Persia (London: 
British Museum, 1907): cuneiform text, 
transliteration, English translation, critical 
notes, pp. 78-83. 

F. H. Weissbach, ZDMG, LXI (1907), 730-31, 
and LXII (1908), 641. 

F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die altper- 
sischen Keilinschriften, Zweite Lieferung, 
Nachtrige und Berichtigungen (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1908): revised transliterated text, 
pp. Xili—xiv. 

H. C. Tolman, The Behistan Inscription 
of King Darius (“Vanderbilt University 
Studies,” Vol. I [Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University, 1908]): English translation and 
critical notes, pp. 35-37. 

H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon and 
the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscriptions 
Transliterated and Translated (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University, 1908): transliterated 
text, English translation, critical notes, pp. 
30-32. 

A. Hoffmann-Kutschke, Die altpersischen Keil- 
inschriften des Grosskénigs Ddrajawausch 
des Ersten am Berge Bagistan (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1908): transliterated text 
and German translation, pp. 32-35; critical 
notes, pp. 65-67. 

A. Hoffmann-Kutschke, Die altpersischen Keil- 
inschriften des Grosskinigs Dérajawausch 
des Ersten bei Behistun (Stuttgart and Ber- 
lin: Kohlhammer, 1909): German transla- 
tion, pp. 16-17; critical notes, pp. 29-30. 

J. V. PraéSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, 
Vol. II (Gotha: Perthes, 1910), pp. 72-73. 

H. C. Tolman, Cuneiform Supplement (Auto- 
graphed) to the Author’s Ancient Persian 
Lexicon and Texts (Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University, 1910): critical note, p. vi; 
autographed cuneiform text, pp. 39-42. 

F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der 


Achiimeniden (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911): 
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transliterated text, German translation, 
critical notes, pp. 72-75. 

F. M. E. Pereira, Jscrigéo de Dario, o Grande, 
Rei da Persia no Rochedo de Bisutun (Co- 
imbra: Imprensa da universidade, 1913): 
Portuguese translation, pp. 37-38. 

F. W. Konig, Relief und Inschrift des Koenigs 
Dareios I am Felsen von Bagistan (Leiden: 
Brill, 1938): German translation with a 
few notes, pp. 57-58; further notes, pp. 33- 
34, 78. 

A. Poebel, AJSL, LV (1938), 292-97: on the 
dating. 

W. Hinz, ZDMG, XCIII (1939), 364-75: 
restorations to fill the remaining gaps. 

R. A. Parker, AJSL, LVIII (1941), 373-77: 
on the dating. 

Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian Emperors (Calcutta: Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1941): transliterated 
text, Sanskrit and English translations, 
notes, pp. 81-84. 


These successive items are referred to 
hereafter by easily recognizable abbrevia- 
tions, mostly the name of the author, but 
a few need explanation. 

RI. = Rawlinson. 

Opp. Insc.=Oppert, Inscriptions des Aché- 
ménides. 

Opp. otherwise refers to his volumes of 1877 

and 1879. 

WB=Weissbach and Bang, Die altpersischen 

Keilinschriften (1893). 

WBn = Nachtrdge to the same (1908). 
KT = King and Thompson, Sculptures, etc. 
Wb. 61 and Wb. 62=Weissbach, articles in 

ZDMG, Vols. LXI and LXII. 
KIA=Weissbach’s Keilinschriften of 1911. 
HK = Hoffmann-Kutschke, either volume. 
Tm. VS, Tm. Lex., Tm. CS refer to Tolman’s 

three volumes. 

Tm. alone refers to all of Tolman’s volumes, 
when they are in agreement on the particu- 
lar point. 


The development of this text may be 
thus traced: RI. got certain parts very 
well, but botched lines 13-14 (see critical 
notes below) and failed to see a consider- 
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able number of characters read later by 
KT, though also he read a number of 
characters which had become invisible 
when KT examined the Rock. Benfey 
made a good restoration in line 30. Opp. 
Insc. made restorations in lines 4 and 13. 
Spiegel corrected RI.’s Sarukha to Skuka, 
making an error while making a correc- 
tion. Kossowicz added nothing whatever. 
But from the time of Opp. Insc. onward 
the transliteration was developing toward 
the style now used as standard. 

Opp.’s later translations show that he 
has filled in many gaps, some of them cor- 
rectly, in 14, 17, 20, 26, 27, 29, 34, 35; but 
we can reach these only by retranslation 
into OP. In line 22 he gives a good 
restoration into the actual OP, printed in 
his footnotes. Weissbach in 1888 exam- 
ined RIl.’s squeezes at the British Mu- 
seum, yet as a result WB shows improve- 
ments only in lines 13, 17, 18 (RI.’s 14, 
18, 26), where Opp.’s translation had al- 
ready indicated the words. Foy, in his 
articles, made some progress in 18, 19, 35, 
and, by following Opp.’s translation, also 
in 22 and 34. 

KT, in re-examining the Rock, read 
many characters that had been missed by 
R1., though some read by RI. had in the 
meantime become invisible; they also cor- 
rected a number of RI.’s incorrect read- 
ings, notably in lines 13-14, which RI. had 
divided into three lines, but also in 3-5, 
10-12, 15, 18, 23, 24, 31. They thus con- 
firmed a number of conjectures that had 
been made, and refuted others. Wb. 61 
made progress toward the numeral in 3, 
and Wb. 62 made an improvement in 2. 
WBn made improvements in 5, 11, 12, 28, 
29. Tm. VS completed one word in 19, 
and Tm. Lez. filled a gap in 32. HK made 
one acceptable addition in 35. Hiising 
(quoted by PraSek) got the proper name 
in 5. KJA returned to a reading of RI. in 5 
and rejected some restorations in 15-16, 
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making one good restoration in 16. 
Pereira gives only a translation, of an 
eclectic text not identical with any of the 
previous editions, but implying no emen- 
dations or restorations not already made. 
Sen’s text, though not published until 
1941, had been sent to the press in 1936; 
as to Column \V, it agrees absolutely with 
Tm. Lez. K6énig’s translation is not ac- 
companied by a text; his only emendation, 
lines 2-3, is unsatisfactory. Hinz, seeking 
to complete all remaining gaps and make 
a coherent text, has made good emenda- 
tions and restorations in 2-3, 15, 16, 20, 
22-25, 27, 31-32, 36. My own sugges- 
tions are in 3 and 21, where I am under 
obligations to G. G. Cameron, and in 22, 
26, 27, 32, where I modify Hinz’s pro- 
posals. In the preceding summary, I have 
naturally failed to record those additions 
which have been proposed but have been 
rejected in the constitution of the text 
which is offered here; these will, however, 
be found in the critical notes. It is im- 
portant to note that immediately after the 
appearance of KT’s text, WBn and HK 
recognized the identity or virtual identity 
of § 73 (lines 18-20) with § 76 (lines 33- 
36), and KJA recognized the similar rela- 
tion of § 72 (lines 14-17) with § 75 (lines 
30-33). 

The text now follows, with a transla- 
tion and critical notes. In the text, char- 
acters read by RI. are represented by 
roman type; those read by KT are placed 
outside the parentheses. The translation 
is divided into paragraphs, numbered ac- 
cording to the consecutive numbering of 
the paragraphs of the entire OP version; 
the first four columns amount to 70 para- 
graphs, and Column V contains there- 
fore §71 to § 76, inclusive. Please note 
that the normalizations Uvja, Uvjiya, ete., 
are based on four occurrences in other in- 
scriptions, of a collateral form Uja with- 
out the v* character. 
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TEXT 


: : Djdrayavalus : : 

ima : : adajm : aku[navam : paljtiy : alvd]- 

me* : ¢litdm :] ®ardam : palsdva : : xSaya- 

Biya : [abavam : U]vja : [nama : dajhyaus : hau- 

v : halmiciya :] abava [: I martiya : A]tamaita : ndma : U- 
vjilya : avam maéjista[m : akunava|tad : pasiva : ada- 

m : kalram : fraigalyam : U[vjam : I martiya :] Gaubaruva : 
nima [: Pdrsa : man]é@ : badaka [: avamsdm : aku- 
navam : pa[sdva : hauv : Gaulbaruva [: : : a&Siyava : 
Uvjam [: hamaranam : a)kuna{us : hada :] Uvijiyaibi8 : pas- 

iva : Galubarluva [: Uvjiya :] aja : uta : daiy : marda : 

uta [: tyamsdm] : madlistam :|] agarbdya : anaya : abi- 

y : : ada{m : avdjjanam : pasiva : dahyi- 

uS [mand : abava] : Oatliy : Ddjrayavaus : xSayai- 

ya : alvaiy : Unjliya : [hamigiyd : aha :] uta[sJam : Aurama- 
zda [: naiy : ayadiya| : Aluramazdém] : ayadaiy : vasna : A 
urama|zdaha : ya@d| : md[m : : : akunavam 

: Oatiy : Ddrayalvauls : xs8dya@liya : hya : Auramazda- 

m : yalddtaiy :| : taumd : ajhatiy : uta : jivah- 

ya [: utd : artah\yd [: bavatiy : Oatijy : Darayavaus : 
fiya[@iya : pasdva : had|aé : k[drd : adam : asjiyavam : abiy : Sak- 
aim abiy : Sakd : tyajily : zaudd|m : tigrim : barat*- 

y : palsdva : yada : adam : asnaljiy : abiy : draya : a- 
va[rasam : avad|d : haldaé : : : viyatara- 

yam |: pasdva : adam :| Sak{a : vasiy :] ajanam : aniyam : aga- 
rb[ayam hauv : balsta [: : albiy : mim : ut- 

as{im : avdjanam : maéjistalsam :| S[kujxa : nima : avam : aga- 
rb[dya : utd : ajnaya [: abiy : mam] : avada : aniyam : ma®- 
is{tam : akjunavam : mam : kjima : dha : pasiva : da- 
h{ydus : majnd [: abalva [: Oati]y : Darayavaus : xSaya- 
bi[ya : avaiy :| [: hamicgiyd : dha : ujt& : naiy : Auramazd- 
: ayaldi{ya : Alura[mazdém : alyadaiy : vaSni : Aurama- 
: yada : mjdm [: kdéma : avaéddi|§ : akunavam : 
ily : Ddrayavaus : : hya| : Auramazdim : yadata- 

iy [: yadvd : : ahatiy : ujta : jivahya : uta 

: [artahyd : bavatiy| 


|| 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Persian TEXxTs 


TRANSLATION 

§ 71 (lines 1-14). Says Darius the King: 
This is what I did during that third year 
after that I became King. Susiana by 
name, a province—this became rebellious. 
One man, Atamaita by name, a Susian— 
him they made chief. Afterward I sent 
forth an army to Susiana. One man, Go- 
bryas by name, a Persian, my subject— 
him I made chief of them. Afterward this 
Gobyras with the army went to Susiana; 
he made battle with the Susians. After- 
ward Gobyras smote the Susians and 
crushed them, and seized the chief of 
them; he led him to me and I killed him. 
Afterward the province became mine. 

§ 72 (lines 14-17). Says Darius the 
King: Those Susians were rebellious and 
by them Ahuramazda was not wor- 
shiped; I worshiped Ahuramazda; by the 
grace of Ahuramazda, as was my pleasure, 
thus I did unto them. 

§73 (lines 18-20). Says Darius the 
King: Whoso worships Ahuramazda as 
long as his strength shall be, he belongs to 
life and righteousness. 

§ 74 (lines 21-30). Says Darius the 
King: Afterward with an army I set out 
for Scythia against the Scythians who 
wear the pointed cap. Afterward, when I 
arrived near unto the sea, there with the 
army I crossed by raft(s). Afterward I 
smote the Scythians mightily; I seized the 
rest, it was led to me bound, and I slew it. 
The chief of them, Skunkha by name— 
him they seized and led unto me; there I 
made another chief, as was my pleasure. 
Afterward the province became mine. 

$75 (lines 31-33). Says Darius the 
King: Those Scythians were rebellious 
and Ahuramazda was not worshiped by 
them; I worshiped Ahuramazda; by the 
grace of Ahuramazda, as was my pleasure, 
thus I did unto them. 


§ 76 (lines 33-36). [Identical with § 73.] 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


I attempt to give here all the sugges- 
tions that have been made for the recon- 
stitution of the text, apart from the un- 
successful restorations that may be 
reached only by retranslation of Opp.’s 
English and French versions, and from 
obvious misprints, of which there are not 
a few. Of RI.’s restorations certain ones 
are not listed in the notes, since they are 
obvious: thus the opening sentence of 
each paragraph, and the divine name in 
16-17, 31-32, 32-33. 

1: Correctly filled by RI. At the end of the 
line, according to KT, there is blank space suf- 
ficient for four characters, on which nothing 
was inscribed. 

2: Through akunavam, filled by RI. 

2-3 pajtiy ...@ardam: RI. read only m*a : 
r* at the beginning of 3; KT read ¢*i7* : a and 
room for two characters in 2, and m*%c* : in 3, 
followed by a gap adequate for about five char- 
acters of which the first was ¢* or p*. Rl. 258 
proposed vaknd : Auramazdaha : hamahydya : 
Garda : akunavam, in which, except for the 
final verb, he was followed by Foy. Opp. has 
yata : dwadasamam : bardam ‘unto the twelfth 
year.’ Wh. 61 set ¢itiyam or pacamam before 
Bbardam; WBn and HK have this ¢itiyam, but 
Tm. Lez. corrects it to gitiyam. Wh. 62 pro- 
posed pajtiy : t{uriyad|- *mca : palcamam 
Gardam, but the position is wrong for ~d 
(written c* for c*a) ‘and.’ Tm. CS 39 proposed 
duviljtiyam [: Oardaj- [:] ¢fitiyam :] 
Gardame|a, but this is too long and not proper- 
ly in agreement with KT’s readings. Konig 
33-34 has pajtiy : a{sta|- *mca : 
Gardam ‘in the twenty-eighth year,’ but again 
the -ca is in a wrong position, and there are 
other difficulties with the wording. Hinz re- 
stores pajtiy : alva|- *mc* : palcamaém 
dardam, wherein -c* is a defective writing for 
iy? =-ciy, like three similar defective writ- 
ings in the Daiva Inscription of Xerxes (cf. 
Lang., XIII, 298). Now Hinz 372 calls atten- 
tion to the fact that among the provinces 
which rebelled against Darius (Bh. 2.6—-8) was 
Egypt, and that its reconquest by Darius is 
nowhere recorded in the Behistan inscription; 
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that the relatively unimportant campaigns of 
Column V must therefore have preceded the 
reconquest of Egypt, and that, in view of the 
importance of Egypt, Darius would have re- 
corded its recovery in a second addition to the 
inscription unless it had, at the time of his re- 
turn from Egypt, been finished and already 
made inaccessible by the smoothing-off of the 
cliff below it. Hinz dated this reconquest of 
Egypt in the year 517, following A. Wiede- 
mann, Geschichte Aegyptens von Psammetich I. 
bis auf Alexander den Grossen 236 (Leipzig, 
1880). But Parker has recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Demotic Chronicle con- 
tains orders from Darius to his satrap to 
codify Egyptian law, in the fourth year of his 
reign, or 518; Egypt must then have been 
again under his control, and thus the fifth 
year is obviously too late for the campaigns of 
Column V. Poebel had previously (before 
Hinz’s article) expressed surprise that the 
record should have such a long gap as that from 
the first year (events of Columns I-IV) to the 
fifth year (events of Column V), and proposed 
[paltiy : alniyajmca : ¢litiyamcad :| Bardam, 
with the first -ca defective for da, “Again, 
both during the second (literally ‘the other’) 
and the third year’; or (and he thinks either 
one of the following more likely) [paltiy : 
a{niyajmca : d[uvitiyam Oardam, “again, 
also (=-ca) (during) the remaining (part of 
the) second year,” or [paltiy : a[vaparajmca : 
d\uvitiyam :| Oardam, “again, even after that, 
during the second year.”’ But all his attempts 
are nullified by KT’s record that the two gaps 
hold, respectively, two and about five char- 
acters, and by the fact that a semilegible 
character which they count as the first char- 
acter in the second gap is either ¢* or p*, which 
even a mutilated d“ (in duvitiyam) could in no 
way resemble. His restorations of 3 or 4 and 8 
characters, respectively, are both too long; 
further, as @ardam is a feminine noun, his ad- 
jectives in agreement should each have one 
more character to give the proper -dm of the 
accusative feminine. Now that the date of the 
recovery of Egypt has eliminated the fifth 
year, we are thrown back upon the third as the 
only possibility permitted by KT’s reading. 
But ¢itiyam (the long vowel of -iya- in this 
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word and in duvitiya- is warranted by the cor- 
responding Sanskrit formations, but does not 
increase the number of the characters in OP 
writing) would require 7 characters in the gap, 
and that is too many. I therefore propose that 
we recognize an alternative form of the ordinal, 
cita-, and restore ¢litam] ‘third.’ This ¢ita- ap- 
pears to exist in the Avestan masculine proper 
name Orita- (Bartholomae, AitW 807), and is 
the exact correspendent of Greek rpiros. Col- 
lateral evidence is given by a probable similar 
pair meaning ‘second,’ found in Mid. Pers. dit 
‘one or other of two,’ which seems to exist also 
in OP dwitéiparanam ‘one after another’ (cf. 
Bartholomae ap. Tm. Lex. 102), in contrast 
with OP duvitiya-, LAv. bitya-, GAv. daibitya-, 
Skt. dvitiya-. Thus I read alva}mca : ¢litam :] 
dardam. 

3: palsdva : ya)6a, filling the gap, proposed 
by Foy (accepted by WBn, Wb. 62, KJA, 
Hinz); but with preceding gap, KT (followed 
by HK, Tm. Lez.). Opp. Insc. had proposed 
ava\0a. The traces at the beginning of the gap, 
recorded by KT, are probably those of the p*. 

4: abavam, supplied by Opp. Insc., also by 
Foy. RI. read v*j*n*m*, and suggested (Ixviii) 
for the following gap [Uvaja : nama : dahlyaus, 
though he thought the space inadequate. Ben- 
fey 49 proposed U]vajanam [: nama. Opp. 
Insc. has Ulvajanamaliy : arika : dha), and 
Opp. in his translation implies A]vajanam 
[: Uvaja ete. Foy got the correct text U]vaja : 
na[ma by slight emendation of the characters 
read by RI. 

5. Rl.’s haledma : hamigiy|aé was replaced 
by Foy’s and KT’s ha|cama : hamigiya|, which 
has been followed by all except WBn and 
KIA, who omit hacdéma, the space being in- 
sufficient for the two words. WBn has 
ha|migiya), but KJ A has the correct ha[miciyd], 
of which the final long vowel was read by R1., 
agreeing with dahydu3, as at Bh. 3.11. 

Rl.’s [J martiya] has been accepted by all. 
RI. read the following proper name as }im*im?, 
the i being uncertain; Opp translated as 
Ummaima, without apparent reason. KT read 
]m*m*it*, and later editors have mostly ac- 
cepted |mamaita or U|mamaita. But Hiising 
(quoted by 2.73.n3) argues for 
maita, since he found an Elamite name 
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Atameta, a general of Assurbanipal’s time, 
of which Atamaita would be an equivalent; 
and this is accepted by Pereira 37 and 40, and 
by 78. 

5-6: RI. has U- *vajiy|a, as subject of the 
following verb; the correct Uvajiya is implied 
by Opp.’s translation, but first appears in 
KT’s text. 

6-8: Correct in RI., except as above, and 
that the divider which RI. put at the beginning 
of 8 is really at the end of 7, where it was 
legible to KT. WBn and KIA wrongly omit 
[I martiya] in 7, on ground of lack of space; but 
the -iya was still visible to RI. 

9: Correct in Rl.; WBn and KJA omit haw 
on ground of lack of space, but this is wrong. 

10: Correct in RI., except that Rl. read 
hamjiciyaibis for the correct Ujvajiyaibis read 
by KT. 

11: RI. did not attempt to fill his gap. Foy 
proposed [kdram : tyam : hamigiyam : aja). 
KT read Ga[ubar|uva [: . . . : avjaja, accepted 
by Tm. WBn filled in with Uvajiya, accepted 
by KJA, and by K@nig in his translation, as 
also by HK in his translation, though he does 
not set the word in his text. Foy’s aja is fol- 
lowed only by WBn and K/JA, though it is 
correct for defeating the enemy in battle, while 
avaja is used only of killing or executing a 
specific person or specific persons. 

11: uta : daiy : marda: Rl. misread the 
divider and d* as %, which gave (modern 
normalization) ulaSaiy : marda. Opp. sug- 
gested marca on the basis of Mod. Pers. marz 
‘camp.’ Foy emended to wlé3im : amarda. 
KT’s wa : daiy : marda can hardly be doubted 
as the actual reading of the characters on the 
Rock, though Tm. VS felt inclined to emend 
to ula : %3$ : marda. For an interpretation see 
Kent, JAOS, LXII (1942), 273. 


aniya, but suspected (Ixviii) that the an*iz* 
of his notes was an error for an*y*. Benfey, 
Opp. Insc., Spiegel, and Kossowicz kept aniya; 
WB accepted anaya. KT correctly read anaya 
and found no trace of Rl.’s wa. The gap before 
agarbaya WB filled with [: avam : +imai- 
mam :), and KT, on reading a few more char- 
acters, filled with [: avam : +mamaitam] 
: maWlistam :|, accepted by HK and Tm. VS, 
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though the space is inadequate. WBn’s 
[: : ma@[istam seems to be correct 
and is accepted by Tm. Ler., KJ A, and Kénig 
in his translation. 

13-14: Here RI. expanded two lines into 
three, because, as he states (Ixix-Ixx), the 
narrowness of the ledge beneath Column V 
obliged him to copy it in three sections, left, 
center, and right, and, thinking it hopeless to 
reconstruct any continuous text, he failed to 
compare with the Rock his rejoined sections. 
Thus he gives the following (I modernize the 
normalization) : 


13 y : \dahya- 
]janam : avadasi- 
15 m:[.....: : Daéralyavaus : 


Apparently he read the end of 13 twice, since 
his 14 closely approximates KT’s |janam : 
pasdva : dahyd-; and his -m in 15 was an at- 
tempt, apparently without basis on the Rock, 
to complete avada%i- (see his note on page 
Ixviii), since avadaSim occurs 1.59 and 3.52. 
KT got both lines completely right; the only 
help that they may have had was av|a@janam in 
Opp. Insc., and dahyduS : [mana : abaval, 
which is implied by Opp.’s translation. The 
rest of Opp.’s translation is worthless here, as 
well as some slight restorations by WB and 
Foy; for Rl.’s wrong line arrangement was mis- 
leading. 

From this point on, Rl.’s line-numbers are 
one higher than KT’s, a condition reflected, 
of course, in all studies depending on the one or 
the other. 

15: Rl. read ya : af... :] wa : dahl... 
: Aurama-, and his incorrect dah{ led Opp. 
Insc. to and WB to dah{yaum)]. KT 
read a few more characters and restored 
aldakaiy : Uvajjiya [atarsa 
which is accepted by WBn, HK, Tm. But 
KIA 73n rejected these restorations, believing 
that this section was closely similar to § 75, 
being followed in this view by Kénig and by 
Hinz, who restored alvd : Uvjliyd : [hamiciya : 
dha :| and retained the rest. This may be cor- 
rect, if only we change the incorrect form avd 
to avaiy. 

16: Rl. attempted no restorations. WB, 
disregarding Rl.’s dya, filled in the line with 
[: : dastaya : akunava), in which Foy 
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corrected the plural akunava to singular 
akunaus. KT accepted this restoration as 
agreeing with their readings, up to their ayadaiy 
standing before vaind. Tm. VS accepted the 
line and took ayadaiy as ‘I offered thanks’ (KT 
did not interpret it), as also Tm. Ler. WBn 
normalized dyadaiy; so also HK, with an im- 
possible meaning ‘I live.’ KJA accepted Tm.’s 
ayadaiy, but recognized its need of an object, 
and restored A[uramazdém|] before it, rejecting 
the preceding; K6nig’s translation follows 
KIA. Hinz filled in the remaining gap with 
[naiy : ayadiya). The form ayadiya is a ya-pas- 
sive with active endings and not to be normal- 
ized ayadiy as an aorist passive ending in -t, 
like Skt. aka@ri (Schaeder, Ung. Jrb., XV, 560- 
63). 

17: RI. filled out only the first word, but 
Opp.’s translation would yield the correct 
text. WB filled the gap with [ya@a : kama : 
dha : ava)@adis, but Foy inserted the necessary 
mam and removed the dha, in which he was 
followed by KT and HK. WBn have both the 
mam and the dha; so also Tm. Lez., KIA, 
Hinz. But space is rather against inclusion of 
dha, and this particular phrase is found Bh. 
4.36, without the verb. 

18: KT’s transliterated text has aus 
{[#$.., but their printed cuneiform has |v*u{d* : 
x*%* ..., with a wrong restored character; I 
mark the gap as beginning where it is indicated 
in their cuneiform. At the end, Rl. read 
a*p*r?m® ; im*- = aparam : ima-, where KT 
got the correct aur*m*z*d*a- = Auramazda-. 

19: Rl. added no restorations. Foy recog- 
nized ajhatiy. KT read two more characters 
and got ya[vd tauma :|. Tm. VS completed 
the line with yaldataiy], accepted by later edi- 
tors; but WBn and HK have the incorrect ac- 
tive form yaldatiy]. 

20: Rl. got only the yd and the section- 
opener. Foy, comparing 35, added [uta]. KT 
got two more characters in the middle of the 
line, but conjectured only yd [: dra(n)ga 

. , possibly for 19-20 jivahya [: dargam ‘he 
shall live long,’ but this has had no acceptance; 
neither has HK’s [: waSaiy : taumd : vasiy : 
bijyad. Hinz completed the sentence with [: uta 
artah\yaé [: bavatiy], which is perhaps implied 
by Opp.’s translation. 
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21: RI. got a’jiyavam. KT filled out the 
line with [hada : karja : Salkam : adam, ac- 
cepted by Tm., but rejected by WBn. HK ac- 
cepts the text, but as another goal immediately 
follows he takes Sakém as genitive plural— 
though the correct form would be Sakaéndm. 
KIA rejects this restoration. Hinz changed the 
critical word to Sa[kd, as adjective to kar]d, 
though he himself had misgivings as to whether 
Darius would have intrusted himself to a 
Scythian army in campaigning against an- 
other Scythian people. The solution, which I 
owe indirectly to a suggestion of G. G. Came- 
ron, lies in a realization that several times KT 
read s* for k*: thus in 3.92 akariyata, 4.71 
vikandhy, 4.77 vikandh*dis. We must read 
pasdva : had|ja : : adam : aSjiyavam 
“Afterward, with an army I set out..... ad 
This idiom is confirmed by Bh. 3.33 pasdva : 
Artavardiya : hadaé : kara : aSiyava; ef. also 
2.2122, 2.84-85, 3.15-16, 3.86—87, 5.9. An ex- 
pression of the goal usually follows, but not 
always. Because of these parallels, Poebel’s 
hamahydy)a : @a[rda : adam : a’}iyavam must 
be rejected. 

22: Opp’s translation points to 21-22 Saka 
[: haumavargad : uta :], and he gives in OP 
[tyaiy : xauddm| : tigram; yet all from RI. down 
have taken tigrém as ‘Tigris,’ except Justi 
(ZDMG, LI [1897], 241; Gdr. d. iran. Phil., 
II, 445), Foy (who read t[yaiy : hauma- 
varga etc.), HK (who accepted Opp.’s entire 
line), Pereira (whose translation seems to ac- 
cept Opp.’s line with Foy’s modification), 
Konig (who wavers between the two views), 
and Hinz. KT attempt no restoration; nor do 
WBn, Tm., AJA. Hinz fills the line with am 
[: abiy : avd : tya)jily : zaudad|m, etc.; but in this, 
ava would have to be replaced by avaiy, since 
the accusative plural in OP always takes the 
form of the nominative if such a form exists 
and is different from the inherited accusative 
(avaiy acc. pl. occurs Bh. 2.77, 4.69). In the 
lack of a precise parallel to the collocation 
avaiy : tyaiy, I prefer to replace avaiy by Saka. 

22-23: RI.’s b*r*t*- *4y* was long ago recog- 
nized by Opp. as meant for b*r*t*iy* = bara"tiy 
‘carry, wear’; so also Foy. KJ A grudgingly ad- 
mits the possibility of such a defective writing; 
but at least 5 other certain examples can be 
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cited of similar omissions in the Bh. inserip- 
tion: 1.54-55 Auramaz(d)am, 3.77 u(t)a, 4.58 
Auramazdata(i)y, i.5-6 Nabuku(d)racara, i.11 
Bab(i)raw, all on the authority of KT’s read- 
ings. 

23: Rl. read d*r*y*m*, corrected by KT to 
d*r*y*, and properly normalized by WBn as 
draya. The gap has been filled only by Hinz, 
who proposes [pasdva : yaa : adam : 
Opp.’s translation is here valueless, as also in 
24. 

24: RI.’s vam at the beginning was corrected 
to va by KT. Hinz alone has filled the gap, 
va[rasam : avad)é : hada : kar\a. For pisa, Opp. 
proposed ¢isd ‘thrice’; Foy thought it corrupt; 
Justi, 7FA, XVII (1905), 126, interpreted as 
a collective singular in the instrumental case, 
‘by rafts,’ though KJA objects to this inter- 
pretation, and neither K6nig nor Sen translates 
the word. Hinz accepts Justi’s view. 

25: WB restored [yam], implied by Opp.’s 
translation, and proposed [... antyam 
avjajanam, also implied by Opp. KT, reading 
two more characters, restored Sakliya 
avjajanam, which was accepted by HK, 
though the stem for ‘Scythian’ in OP is Saka- 
and not Sakiya-. WBn and KJ A have Sakal[. . . 
: avjajanam; Tm. Lex. has Sak[a@ : avjéjanam. 
But avéjanam is as wrong here as in 11, and 
Hinz completes the whole gap as follows: 
[: pasdva : adam :| Sak{a : vasiy :| ajanam ete. 

25-26: RI. restored aga-**[rba@yam, of which 
KT later read two more characters. 

26: KT, possibly helped by Opp.’s ‘they 
were led before me and kept fettered in my 
court,’ got basta [: anayata], accepted by Tm. 
and HK. WBn restored 25-26 aga- **rb[aya"ta 
: ula : bajstal[m : anaya"ta etc.; KIA has aga- 
rb[aya : : balstalm : anaya etc., ap- 
parently followed by Kénig. Hinz was about 
to fill out aga- rb[ayam : avam : bajsta{m : 
dnaya etc., but adopted my suggestion, sent 
by letter, to read hawv : balsia [: anayata. 

26-27: Rl. restored ut- 

27: Rl. restored the proper name, with some 
hesitation (259 n.), as [Saru]xa, copied by Ben- 
fey and Opp. Insc.; Spiegel and Kossowicz 
have [Sakuljka; Opp.’s translation implies 
Sku"za; WB has KT (see their 
errata) have S{ku"|ra, followed by all later 
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scholars except WBn, Salku"|ra. KT read 
G3|im : avdéjanam, and in the gap an uncertain 
character followed by %n*; this is the text 
given by all later editors except Hinz, who 
fills in with mai)Sta[mSam, implied by Opp.’s 
translation. Hinz’s version is almost correct; 
but we must change to ma6jikta[Sdm, as part 
of the 7 is recorded as visible by KT, and the 
nominative case of the adjective is required by 
the syntax. 

27-28: Rl. aga- KT  aga- 
rb[ayam], followed by Tm., HK; WBn aga- 
rb[dya, followed by KJA, Konig, Hinz. 

28: Rl. got ajvadd. Hinz fills the gap with 
ula ; Gnajya [: abiy : mam]; I prefer to read 
a\naya, since KT record before y* a divider 
which can be only the final wedge of the n*. 

28-29: Rl. 

29: Opp.’s translation implies the correct 
original OP, but the text was not given in OP 
until KT restored akjunavam and WBn re- 
stored ya[0a : mam : kjama (for KT’s njéma, 
which was followed by Tm. VS). These have 
been accepted by all. 

30: Benfey 50 filled in [hya@uS : mand : 
abava, of which KT later read some of the 
characters. 

31: Rl. and KT have }m*a before naiy, but 
this can equally well be |t*a = |ta; the only res- 
toration is Hinz’s avd [: hamigiyad : 
Gha : ujta, in which avd must be replaced by 
the correct avaiy. 

32: RI. yadiya, identified by Benfey 92 as 
belonging to the root yad- ‘worship’; Foy 
avahyar|adiy; WB, KT yadiy; WBn, HK 
ajyadaiy; Tm. Lex. Ajura|mazdim : alyadaiy, 
accepted by all later scholars. Hinz fills the 
first part of the line with a [: ayad] i{ya; but we 
must restore ayaldi|ya, for the geni- 
tive of agent is needed as in 15, and an injured 
d' is partly visible in the m* which according to 
KT precedes the i. For the passive form 
ayadiya, see remark on line 16. 

33: RI. completed the divine name, and WB 
suggested [hamahydya : @arda :| for the remain- 
ing gap. But KT, helped by a few more visible 
characters, completed the line. The dha added 
by WBn after kama has been accepted by Tm. 
Lex., KIA, Hinz; but wrongly, cf. remark on 
line 17. 
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34: Foy, following Opp.’s translation, in- 
serted hya], which has been accepted by all 
later editors except KT. 

34-35: RI, WB yadata, identified by Ben- 
fey 92 as belonging to root yad- ‘worship’; 
Spiegel yadata; Foy yadat- *{iy]; correctly KT 
yadata- i{y|, followed by Tm., KJA, Hinz. 
WBn have active yadat- i{y]; HK has indeter- 
minate yadat(a)- i{y]. But KT state that the 4 
is in part visible; and in view of this we should 
not put brackets around the final letter of the 
word. 

35: Foy inserted |[ahatiy], with Opp.’s 
translation, before Rl.’s wa. KT, though read- 
ing a few more characters than RI., attempted 
no restorations whatever. WBn completed the 
line with wld : ydva :| talumd : ahatiy : ujta, tak- 
ing KT’s m® as ¢* in taumd; accepted by KIA. 
Tm. Lex. omits the prior wa and accepts the 
rest. HK restores ydvd : tau|m[d ete., without 
the preceding uid, and this is accepted by Hinz. 

36: This line was restored by HK as : 
[taumdsaiy : vasiy : biyd), after his version of 
20. But a better restoration is that of Hinz, 
agreeing with his 20, : [artahyd : bavatiy). 
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In the completed text which has here 
been presented, the lines do not differ 
greatly in the number of characters and 
dividers: note that there is a blank space 
equal to about four characters at the end 
of line 1 and that lines 14, 20, 30, and 33 
contain the blank space which precedes 
the opening phrase of a new section. The 
number of characters and dividers in each 
line is as follows: 

Lines 1-6: 23, 25, 27, 27, 32, 31. 

Lines 7-12: 34, 34, 35, 34, 32, 32. 

Lines 13-18: 33, 31, 36, 35, 34, 33. 

Lines 19-24: 33, 36, 38, 33, 31, 30. 

Lines 25-30: 34, 31, 36, 35, 33, 32. 

Lines 31-36: 38, 35, 35, 35, 33, 13. 

One may compare with this a similar 
count of Bh. 4.1—20, where lines 1-7 have, 
respectively, 26, 26, 29, 27, 30, 31, and 33 
characters (including dividers), after 
which the number steadies down to a 
minimum of 35 and a maximum of 40. 
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T HIs first view of the rock sculptures of 
Darius at Behistan, the traveler experi- 
ences a feeling of intense disappointment. They 
are dwarfed by the lofty peak on which they 
are carved and appear insignificant, almost in- 
finitesimal, even to one who may have studied 
the many previously published photographs 
and drawings. They do not even face directly 
on the plain some three to four hundred feet 
below but are cut on the left side of a cleft or 
craggy gorge making a deep oblique gash in the 
face of the peak.' Although the writer did not 
attempt the climb to the rock ledge immediate- 
ly beneath the inscriptions, it is safe to say that 
the hazards of such a venture have not been 
overestimated. 

Most of the inscriptional material has been 
copied twice: by Rawlinson between 1835 and 
1847 and by King and Thompson in 1904. It 
still elicits surprise in some quarters, however, 
to learn that four inscribed columns of this 
rock, which may be considered the Rosetta 
Stone of the East, still remain virtually un- 
touched, although it is certain that at least in 
part they are duplicates—or rather the orig- 
inals—of some of the remaining texts which 
have been so carefully copied. These so-called 
“Supplementary Texts”’ lie to the right of the 
relief proper. Rawlinson said of them merely 
that they were “for the most part illegible,’ 
although he originally described the Babylon- 
ian version in exactly the same terms. He also 
indicated his belief that two of the columns 
were inscribed in “‘Median” (Elamite) and two 
in Babylonian. King and Thompson said of 
them: “This portion of the Rock is so much 
weathered that only a few words of the first 
column, which was in Susian [Elamite], are 
now legible.’’* 


1 See Ernest Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien (1920), 
Tafel IX, or Friedrich Sarre and Ernst Herzfeld, 
Iranische Felsreliefs (1910), Tafel XXXIV. 

2 See the notes to his drawing labeled ‘‘General 
View"’ in JRAS, Vol. X (1847). 

*L. W. King and R. Campbell Thompson, The 
Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great, etc. 


(1907), pp. xiii and 151 f.: ‘Only the beginnings of the 


SCULPTURES AT BEHISTAN 


CAMERON 


Perhaps undue emphasis should not be laid 
on this portion of the inscriptions, but obvious- 
ly a new collation of all the materials is needed 
if only to substantiate the brilliant suggestions 
for restoration of the extant text which have 
been made in the last few years and which are 
exemplified by Professor Kent’s article in the 
pages immediately preceding.‘ It should be 
pointed out that such suggestions have a two- 
fold value. First, for the present, while colla- 
tion is impossible, they enable us to continue 
historical research and to try to fit them into 
the general pattern of history. Second, they 
are of value for the future, when collation can 
be undertaken; he who has ever struggled with 
a damaged inscription knows that often enough 
a mere suggestion as to what may once have 
appeared on the rock will permit him to dis- 
cover additional and unexpected traces so that 
the complete text may be restored with abso- 
lute certainty. 

Photographs of Darius’ handiwork in toto 
have never hitherto been adequate;® if taken 


last three lines of the column are preserved.'’ These 
lines, however, duplicate, with minor changes, parts of 
the Elamite text, Col. I, ll. 62—65, §§ 16-17; see Edwin 
Norris, /RAS, XV (1855), 60, 163, and Pl. VIII (with 
wrong line numbering). 


4 As indicated by Kent, and by R. A. Parker in 
AJSL, LVIII (1941), 373 ff., there is every reason to 
assume that all the sculptures and texts, even those 
pertaining to the revolt of the Elamites and the cap- 
ture of the Scythian Skunkha related in the half-col- 
umn, Col. V, had been completed before Darius’ con- 
quest of Egypt in 518 s.c., or that conquest would 
surely have been added. 

’ For some earlier published photographs cf. J. de 
Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, Vol. II (1895), 
Pl. XXVII; King and Thompson, op. cit., Pl. IV (left 
and central part of the panel); Sarre and Herzfeld, op. 
cit., Tafel XX XV (center); Herzfeld, op. cit., Tafel X; 
Axel von Graefe, Iran, das neue Persien (1937), p. 50 
(center); Edward Chiera, They Wrote on Clay, ed. 
George G. Cameron (1938), p. 46 (the Danish transla- 
tion of this work [De Skrev i Ler (1941), p. 40) em- 
ployed a better photograph taken by Dr. N. C. Debe- 
voise); Walther Hinz in his article, ‘‘Zur iranischen 
Altertumskunde,"’ ZD MG, Vol. XCIII (1939), Abb. 2; 
George L. Robinson, The Bearing of Archaeology on the 
Old Testament (1941), Fig. 8 (the left portion of the 
photograph here published). 
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from the road which passes underneath the 
peak, the distance is too great; if taken from 
the ledge immediately below the inscriptions, 
distortion is inevitable. The opposite wall, or 
right side of the gorge, was described by A. V. 
Williams Jackson as “‘so steep and rugged as to 
defy the climber’s attempts to ascend it for the 
purpose of photographing the inscriptions.”* 
At the time of his visit, however, the writer was 
not aware of this dictum by the admirable 
Columbia sage, and with the aid of a telephoto 
lens he was able to secure from this vantage 
point a number of photographs, two of which 
have been ably put together by the Oriental 
Institute’s photographer, Mr. Luin Hough. 


* Persia, Past and Present (1906), p. 191. 
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The result is not perfect, for the picture of the 
right side of the panel is somewhat blurred; 
but that is the fault of the writer, who en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to hold the camera 
motionless and take the pictures with one hand 
while holding on to the rocks with the other. 
In any event, for an all-inclusive photograph 
of the entire scene, he believes it to be the best 
of those published heretofore and therefore of- 
fers it (Pl. II) with the hope that those who 
have been so keenly disappointed with the 
original may here find some renewal to their 
wonder at the magnificent display of Darius’ 
might. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


PARERGA SUMEROLOGICA* 


THORKILD JACOBSEN 


I. “UR-SHANABI(K), HUSBAND 
OF NANSHE” 

In SAK, pages 2 and 3, Thureau-Dangin 
transliterated and translated Ur'- Nanshe(k), 
Tablet Aiiil—6 as follows: '#5-ir *mu- 
tu (d) 4 ur ‘dam ina® 
bi-pa(d), meisselte das **und 
wihlte durch das Los die 40... . , die Gatten 
der Nind.”” Since in older Sumerian inscrip- 
tions the order of the signs within a “case”’ is 
immaterial, the signs 10 X 4 ur in line 3 
can also be read as ur.10 X 4, ie, as 
Ur.Sanabi; so lines 3-6 of the passage 
can also be transliterated and translated as 
3Ur.S8anabi ‘dam **NanSe *ma§S(.e) 
bé-pa, “and chose by omens (lit. “per- 
ceived on the <entrails of the omen->kid’’) 
Ur-Shanabi(k), the husband of Nanshe.”’ 
This interpretation seems to us preferable, 
since it brings the passage on a line with a 

* The following symbols have been employed in our 
transliterations: 


- to separate signs written and transliterated in the or- 
der in which the sounds to which they correspond 
followed one another in speech (in analytic tran- 
scription the hyphen serves to separate word ele- 
ments) 

to separate signs written in an order different from, 
but transliterated in an order corresponding to, that 
in which the corresponding sounds presumably fol- 
lowed one another in speech; also to mark syllable 
division in the subauditur of elliptic writings (on the 
latter see “O.1.P.,"" LVIII, 290, No. 3) 

to separate signs transliterated in the order in which 
they are written, when the order in which the corre- 
sponding sounds followed one another in speech is 
unknown to us 


1 Our reasons for not accepting the reading su (r) 
or zu (r) for the Sumerian name-element ur- (pro- 
posed by Poebel, J AOS, LVII [1937], 54, n. 22) until 
more corclusive arguments in its favor have been pre- 
sented are stated in ‘“‘O.1.P.,"’ LVIII, 293, in the note 
to No. 4, 1. 1. 

2 Professor Poebel informs me that the same read- 
ing had occurred to him independently many years 
ago. 


group of later statements relating to the choos- 
ing of human beings as divine consorts which 
specifically state the cult-name of the person 
chosen. On these later statements see Lands- 
berger, OLZ, XXXIV (1931), 125 ff., and com- 
pare Bohl in Studia et documenta ad iura ori- 
entis antiqui pertinentia, II (Leiden, 1939), 
153 ff. 

Whether there is any connection between 
this Ur-Shanabi(k), the husband of Nanshe, 
and Ur-Shanabi(k), the boatman of Uta-na- 
pishtim, mentioned in the Gilgamesh epic, is 
uncertain but not implausible. 


II. azu WITH VALUE zusx AND 
UR-NANSHE(K)’S INVOCATION 
TO THE REED 


The sign azu, “diviner” (Akkadian bard), 
has in later times the values azu and 
uzu. Around the times of A-Anne-pada and 
Ur-Nanshe(k), however, a shorter value, 
ZUx, seems to have been the more current 
reading, for the scribe who wrote U.26 (U EZ, 
Vol. I, Pl. XL) was not satisfied to write the 
divine name Nin-azu as “Nin-azvu, ie., 
4Nin-azu, butwrote “Nin-a-azu,i.e., 
4Nin-a-zux. The inscription reads: ''Nin- 
a-zux Li-duy(?)-ga nam-ti A- 
a mu-na-Sé-ru, 
“To Ninazu has Lu-du(?)ga presented (this) 
for the life of A-Anne-pada.”’ Similarly the 
personal name N a m:azvu:a in Ur-Nanshe(k), 
Family relief C (SAK, p. 8 0 y iv) is presuma- 
bly to be read Nam.a.z ux. 

The realization that in the period men- 
tioned the sign azu had a phonetic value 
zux helps to clarify the first lines of Ur- 
Nanshe(k)’s difficult invocation to the reed in 
his Diorite plaque.* We may read: 

3 Ernest de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, Vol. IL: 
Partie épigraphique, p. xxxvii. Translations: Thureau- 


Dangin, SAK, p. 7, h, Witzei, AOF, VII (1931-32), 
33 ff., and Analecta orientalia, XV (1938), 82. 
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I ‘gi ka gi&.gi. engur(.ra) 

pa.zux ‘atn-ctw II '4En- 
ki(.da) *ki-dili-gal 
mu-tim °KA+xX-z us 
*‘Kur-nunuz(.a).... 


Spa-zux fu, bd! 


Holy reed, reed of the canebrake of the deep, 
Reed, thy top sprouting profusely, thy root being 
at one place with Enki, 
when I bring a prayer to thy top (may then) 
thy ....in Kurnunuz.... , ete. 


The notion underlying the passage appears to 
be that the reed, rooted in the waters of the 
subsoil, Enki’s abode, is able to communicate 
a prayer addressed to its top to the god Enki 
at its root below. 

Parallels for the contrast pa-zux, “thy 
top,” and tir-zus, “thy root,” abound in 
Sumerian incantations of the “Weihungstyp’”’ 
(see Falkenstein, Die Haupttypen der sumeri- 
schen Beschwérung |“LSSt. n. F.,”’ Vol. I (Leip- 
zig, 1931)], pp. 76 ff.)*. We shall quote only 
one, PBS, I, 2, No. 123, 2-5: gi&S-Sinig 
giS-gi giS ana ki-sikil-le ma,-a 
iir-ki-zu-8é@ erin-a pa-zu-8é@ ba- 
Su-tr, “Tamarisk of the canebrake, tree of 
heaven, grown up in a pure place, being (to 
judge) by thy root a cedar, (to judge) by thy 
crown a Hashuru tree.’’® 

A parallel for the notion that the root of the 
reed, reaching down into the subsoil waters, is 
“at one place with Enki’ and thus in commu- 
nication with him is offered by Gudea, Cyl. A 
xxii ll-13; temen-ab.zu-bi dim- 
gal-gal ki-a mi-ni-si-si *“En-ki- 
da é6-an-gury-ra-ka SA mu-ti-ni- 

‘ With this literary type, and still more with the 
related type represented by the Akkadian ‘ Kultmit- 
telgebet"’ (see Kunstmann, Die akkadische Gebetsbe- 
schwérung [““LSSt. n. Vol Il (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 
80-82, 114]), the Ur- Nanshe(k) text has close con- 
nection. It may be considered a Sumerian ‘‘ Kultmit- 
telgebet."’ 

*’ We are unable to follow Falkenstein in his trans- 
lation of this text: ‘‘Tamariske, Rohrstaude, Baum, 
den der lautere Himmel und Erde hervorgebracht hat, 
deine heilige Wurzeln ...., an deiner Krone ist 
haSiiru”™’ (ep. cit., p. 78). ‘‘Rohrstaude’’ seems an awk- 
ward epithet for a tamarisk. Since |. 3 forms an exact 
parallel to K 4906, 1—2 (quoted by Falkenstein, op. cit., 
p. 79), a-ab-ba ki-sikil[-le masa] 
ig tadmti a ina aéri [elli ibband], it seems better to 


translate along the lines there indicated. By reading 
Su.-.-a for -8@ erin-a (<erin-aim) in 


1. 4, Falkenstein misses, in our opinion, the sense of 
both this and the following 1. 5. 
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fb-kuS-a, “it’s (ie., the temple’s) sub- 
terranean temennu, a huge bollard, he filled in 
the ground; with Enki in the house of the deep 
it consults together.’” 


Ill. THE GOD IG-ALIMA(K) 
(4GAL-ALIM) 

The sign 1¢ is, when it means “door(-leaf),” 
to be read as ig andnotas gal (see Dei- 
mel, SL, No. 80.25). By the same token the 
divine name usually rendered “GAt-alim 
must be read “I g-alim (.ma), for it means 
“the (divine) door of the bison.””? Such a 
meaning for a divine name may at first glance 
seem strange, but other evidence shows that 
Ig-alima(k), the son of Nin-Girsu(k), is but a 
personification of the sacred door to Nin-Gir- 
su(k)’s holy of holies, Gir-nun, in the temple 
E-ninnu in Lagash. In Cyl. B vi 21 ff. Gudea 
states that “for the lord Nin-Girsu(k) he (.e., 
Gudea) had in Gir-nun his (i.e., Nin-Girsu(k)’s) 
beloved son Ig-alima(k), the gal;-la-gal 
of Girsu, go about his duties as great door” 
(ig-gal-gesxs Gir-nun-na gal,-la- 
gal Gir-su® “Ig-alim(.ma) dumu 
en *Nin-gir-su-ra 
me-ni-da 

A parallel case is that of the “god” 4Gu - 
za- “en-l{l-la, the “(divine) throne of 
Enlil” (on this “god” see the material listed by 
Schneider, Analecta orientalia, XIX [1939], 
179, Nos. 182 and 183), though here the per- 
sonification seems less advanced than in the 
case of Ig-alima(k). 

The figure of Ig-alima(k) furnishes one more 
indication of how relative was—as late as the 
time of Gudea—the anthropomorphization of 


* The syllabic writing of e engur-ak-a, “in 
the house of the deep (engur),”’ as 6 an-gurs 
-ra-ka is noteworthy; with it should be compared 
the slightly different, also syllabic, writing of engur 
in en-kur-ra, “in the deep” (Cyl. A ix 23). Of 
other cases of unusual syllabic writing in Gudea’s in- 
scriptions, we may mention a-mas for amaég 
(Cyl. Bxv 5) and those pointed out by Poebel in 
GSG § 13. 

70On alim, “bison,”’ see Landsberger, Fauna, 
pp. 92-93. The term is frequently used as a divine 
epithet (see Tallquist, ‘‘Akkadische Gétterepitheta,"’ 
Studia Orientalia, VII (Helsinki, 1938], 257). Here it 
presumably refers to Nin-Girsu(k). 

8 Professor Poebel informs me that, independently, 
he has reached the same conclusions. 


the Mesopotamian pantheon. The human 
form was still far from being the only one un- 
der which divinity could be viewed. 


IV. THE PRESUMED DEITY 
éDIS-DINGIR-RA 


In proper names of the period of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur occurs a group of signs usually 
interpreted as the name of a deity *Di8- 
dingir-ra (most recently by Schneider, 
“Die Gétternamen von Ur III,” Analecta ori- 
entalia, XIX [1939], 83, No. 77). The sign- 
group DINGIR-DIS-DINGIR occurs also (as noted 
by Schneider, loc. cit.) in the Lu-Utu(k) inscrip- 
tion CT, Vol. I, 966-12, 3. There it clearly is 
the term for a locality and constitutes, as seen 
by Poebel (apud Thureau-Dangin, Les Homo- 
phones Sumériens [1929], p. 34, n. 11), a variant 
of = till4d; Thureau- 
Dangin assigns to it the value tilla. The 
Sumerian word tilla, translated in Akka- 
dian as ribdtum, “open space,” “square’’ (also 
siqu, suli, kama, etc.; see Deimel, SL, No. 
13.30; ef. 13.32 and 33), is well known. In 
Umma—as we gather from Lu-Utu(k)’s in- 
scription—“the square”’ kat’ exochén was ap- 
parently a square hallowed to Nin-bursaga(k), 
and it is presumably this holy square which 
appears in the personal names Lu-tilla 
(ie, lu tilla-a(k), “man of ‘the 
square’) and Ur-tillA (ie, ur 
tilla-a(k), “wild beast of ‘the square’ ’’). 
Aform Ur- *DiS-dingir-ra does not 
exist. The passages in question have Ur- 
tillA sanga (in some cases the modern 
copy erroneously gives RA instead of san ga), 
“Ur-tilla(k) the sanga priest,”’ see, e.g., Gen. 
TD, No. 5623.3, Gen. Tr. D, Nos. 5.3 and 
25.1 1, ii 14 (emend ra to sanga), ivll, 
etc. 


V. pueup, “CLOUD” 


A meaning “cloud” for puGup is indicated 
by passages such as Gudea, Cyl. A xxi 19-20, 
hur-sag-gei im-ma, -ma,y -dé 
DUGUD- géig An-SA-ge im-mi-ni-{b- 
dir-diri -dé, “House, like a mountain 
thou wilt grow, like a cloud thou wilt float in 
the midst of heaven,’ and ibid., xxiv 13-14, 
Gui-dé-a 6"*Nin-gir-su-ka *Utu- 
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£ eis puGUD-ta ba-ta-é “Gudea 
made the house of Nin-Girsu(k) emerge like 
the sun from clouds.” 


VI. THE CONCEPT OF DIVINE PAR- 
ENTAGE OF THE RULER IN THE 
STELE OF THE VULTURES 


The notion that the ruler is of divine descent 
is found in both Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
But, whereas in Egypt this notion has been 
rationalized to a high degree of clarity and 
unity, it remains in Mesopotamia characteris- 
tically vague and fluid.® 

In Egypt the god Amon embraces—in the 
guise of her husband—the Egyptian queen and 
engenders the future pharaoh.'® In Mesopo- 
tamia conflicting claims to descent from hu- 
man parents, from divine parents, and even 
from a variety of divine parents are allowed to 
stand unreconciled in inscriptions of the same 
ruler." 

A somewhat greater degree of rationaliza- 
tion than is immedistely apparent might be 
assumed for the Mesopotamian notions if we 
could accept the theory that divine parentage 
of the Mesopotamian ruler was conceived to 
be parentage by adoption and not parentage in 
a physical sense. Such a theory was proposed 
by Paffrath in his article “Der Titel ‘Sohn der 
Gottheit,’”’ in MVAG, XXI (1917), 157-59, 
and has more recently been elaborated by 
Labat in his comprehensive study Le Caractére 
religieux de la royauté Assyro-Babylonienne 

* It would seem that in Mesopotamia attention was 
focused so intensively on the “‘social’’ aspect of the 
notion—the aspect which is of immediate conse- 
quence: the claims to parental love and consideration 
which the ruler has to the god as ‘‘son'’—that other 
aspects of the concept remained in shadow and were 
not thought through to consistency and clarity. The 
concept partakes thus in a certain measure of the na- 
ture of metaphor, where attention is similarly but in 


still higher degree focused on one aspect to the exclu- 
sion of others. Cf. below, n. 13 (end). 


1 E.g., Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. II, 
§§ 195 ff.; see also the study by Colin Campbell, The 
Miraculous Birth of King Amon-Hotep III (Edin- 
burgh, 1912). I owe these references to Dr. Richard 
Parker. 

See Paffrath, MVAG, XXI (1917), 157 ff., and 
Labat, Le Caractére religieux dela royauté Assyro-Baby- 
lonienne (Paris, 1939), pp. 55-56. Labat's treatment 


of the notion of divine parentage in his chap. iii 
(Le Caractére, pp. 53-69) gives a good impression of 
its general fluidity and vagueness. 
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(Paris, 1939), pp. 53-69. This theory sees for- 
mal acts of adoption behind the statements of 
Mesopotamian rulers that they were nourished 
with the milk of or were placed on the knee of 
some goddess. It has always, however, re- 
mained a serious difficulty that these acts are 
nowhere else in Sumero-Akkadian literature 
attested as acts of adoption. Here we shall en- 
deavor to show that the most explicit passage 
dealing with these acts, the Stele of the Vul- 
tures, obv. iv 9-14, occurs in a general context 
which is very definitely concerned with the no- 
tion of physical parenthood and not with that 
of parenthood by adoption; the events de- 
scribed are E-Anna(k)-tum’s birth and the re- 
ception accorded him by his divine parents 
and relations. We may take as point of depar- 
ture the lines obv. v 1-5 occurring a little fur- 
ther on in the text. Thureau-Dangin renders 
them (Heuzey and Thureau-Dangin, Resti- 
tution matérielle de la stéle des vautours 
[Paris, 1909], pp. 44-45) as follows: é-an- 
na-tim a-Sa(g)-ga Su-du(g)-ga 
digitnin-gir-zu-ka-da_ - 
gir-zu mu-da-hul, “Par E-an-na- 
toum, 4 qui un champ avait été donné par 
Nin-gir-sou, Nin-gir-sou fut réjoui.”’ -The epi- 
thet here given to E-Anna(k)-tum fits rather 
awkwardly in the context. The text has just 
related how the goddess In-anna(k) took the 
presumably newborn E-Anna(k)-tum on her 
arm, named him, and then placed him on the 
knee of the goddess Nin-hursaga(k), who 
suckled him. It goes on to describe how the 
god Nin-Girsu(k), rejoicing in the boy, meas- 
ured"? out five cubits and one span over him, 
thereby—so we may assume—fixing his future 
height to five cubits and a span or six feet and 
one and one-tenth inch. Why the present of a 
field should be mentioned here, and in such 
offhand manner, is difficult to understand. 


“The verb ra in the phrases Su-bad-né 
mu.né.ra (obv. v7—-8) and ki S-a-né mu. 
né.ra_ (obv. v 10-11) is taken to mean “battre (le 
(métal)"’ by Thureau-Dangin (Restitution matérielle de 
la stéle des vautours, p. 45, n. 3) and is translated by 
him more freely as “‘forma.’’ We prefer to connect it 
with the ra of 68 gina bé-ra (En-temena(k), 
Cone Aill), “he measured the field"’ (¢lit., ‘the laid 
the measuring cord on the field’'), and to translate ‘‘he 
laid upon him his span"’ and “‘he laid upon him his 
cubit.”’ 
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The difficulty disappears if we read in line 2 
a SA-ga instead of a-SA-ga (in the 
system of transliteration used by Thureau- 
Dangin in 1909 a-Sa(g)-ga). This read- 
ing changes the meaning of the passage to: 
“Over E-Anna(k)-tum, the seed implanted" 
in the womb by Nin-Girsu(k), Nin-Girsu(k) re- 
joiced”’ ; the epithet now states that E-Anna(k)- 
tum is the son of Nin-Girsu(k) by physical 
fatherhood, and the god’s joy in him becomes 
the natural joy of a father in his newborn 
child. 

The reading also allows us to restore with 
some degree of probability the damaged cases 
in the passage obv. iv 9-18 which precede 
the naming of the child by In-anna(k): 
4Nlin. a] 'E'-[an-] 
na.ti.[ma] “"[Sa-ga] “Su mu-jni- 


% The verb-phrase Su—dun means, according 
to its etymology, ‘‘to work the hand,’’ ‘to use the 
hand" (on du 1» “to work (something]"’ cf. Poebel in 
AOF, 1X [1933-34], 264; Poebel proposes ‘‘machen,"’ 
“tun,’’ “ausflihren,”’ “‘voliziehen"’). It appears in the 
texts in two meanings: (1) ‘to touch,”’ “‘to work by 
hand."’ See, e.g., the Samsu-iluna inscription YBT, 
Vol. [IX (New Haven, 1937), No. 36130, lugal Su- 
dun-ga-ni-me-en, and the Akkadian transla- 
tion CT, Vol. XX XVII, Pl. 2 1 33-34, sar-ra-am li-pi-it 
ja-ti, ‘‘me, the king his handiwork,”’ and note 
the translation lapdtu for S5u-dun-dun in the 
Brussels Vocabulary, TCL 6, No. 35 ii 22. Here be- 
longs probably also the specific meaning ‘‘to break up 
(the ground)"’ which 5u—dun has in the phrase 
ki Su-dun-ga translated min (i.e., na-ga-ru) sa 
gaq-qa-ri in RA, XIII (1916), 190, K 2055 obv.i 21 
a, b. (2) “‘to hand over,’’ ‘‘to give."’ See the material 
quoted by Thureau-Dangin, Rest. mat., p. 45, n. 1. 
The specific meaning: ‘(semen virile in vaginam) in- 
figere’’ in which 5 u— d uy is used in the passage un- 
der discussion appears also in Gudea’s appeal to 
Gatum-du(g) Cyl. Aii6—-8, ama nu-tuku- 
me ama-mu zé -me a nu-tuku-me a-mu 
z6-mea-mu SA-gaSu ba-ni-dun unwus -a 
i-tu-e, ‘For me who have no (other) mother thou 
art mother, for me who have no (other) father thou 
art father; thou didst implant the seed of me in the 
womb and thou didst bear mein the... . . Here very 
clearly Su ba-ni-dun and i-tu-e constitute 
Gatum-du(g)'s claims to fatherhood and motherhood, 
respectively, of Gudea. It should perhaps be men- 
tioned that Gudea's language is best understood as 
metaphorical. He is appealing to the parental love of 
the goddess toward him and the physical coloring of 
his imagery is presumably due to the fact that the 
terfium comparationis is the love of parents toward the 
child of their body, supposedly stronger than the love 
toward an adopted child. The metaphor used by Gu- 
dea is still alive in Iraq; it is not unusual for a work- 
man who brings a petition or complaint to his superior 
to introduce it with the words: ‘‘Thou art my father 
and my mother.”’ 
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su(k) implanted the seed of E-Anna(k)-tum in 
the womb and Nin-hursaga(k) bore him. Over 
E-Anna(k)-tum Nin-hursaga(k) rejoiced.” 
With the parallelism u—d un, “engender”: 
tu, “bear,” compare Gudea, Cyl. A iii 6-8 
quoted in note 12 above. 

Our restoration of the name of E-Anna(k)- 
tum’s mother as Nin-hursaga(k) was prompted 
partly by the remaining traces in obv. iv 17 
(with which obv. iv 28 may be compared), and 
partly by obv. xviii 8-9, where E-Anna(k)- 
tum seems to mention this goddess as his 
mother. 

Lines 15-18 have been restored parallel to 
obv. v 1-3 on the assumption that these stated 
the mother’s, those the father’s rejoicing in 
the child. 

The section with which we have been deal- 
ing, from obv. iv 9 to v 14, would thus mean: 

Nin-Girsu(k) implanted the seed of E-An- 
na(k)-tum in the womb and Nin-hursaga(k) bore 
him. 

Over E-Anna(k)-tum Nin-hursaga(k) re- 
joiced, In-anna(k) took him on the arm and 
named him E-Anna(k)-In-anna(k)-Ib-gal- 
(a)kaka-tum (i.e., “Worthy of the E-Anna(k) of 
In-anna(k) of Ib-gal’’), she sat him down on Nin- 
hursaga(k)’s knee for her, and Nin-hursaga(k) 
suckled him. 

Over E-Anna(k)-tum, the seed implanted in 
the womb by Nin-Girsu(k), Nin-Girsu(k) re- 
joiced. Nin-Girsu(k) laid upon him his span, laid 
upon him his cubit, even (up to) five cubits, 
(making) five cubits and one span. Nin-Girsu(k) 
in great joy..... 
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VII. “TEARS OF JOY’(?): STELE OF 
THE VULTURES. OBV. XI 16-18. 


In the Stele of the Vultures, obv. xi 16-18, 
E-Anna(k)-tum is given the puzzling epithet 
{(r]-dus-ga pAad-a “pun-x. Thureau- 
Dangin translated it in SAK (p. 13) as “E-an- 
na-tum, der vergiesst gute Trdnen tiber DuN-x,” 
and in Rest. mat. (p. 50) as “B-an-na-toum qui 
verse de pieuses larmes, dont DUN-X [est le 
dieu].” He adds in a note that “ces ‘pieuses 
larmes’ (m. Am. ‘bonnes larmes’) sont versées 
par E-an-na-toum apparemment sur les morts 
auquels il vient de rendre les derniers devoirs 
(noter que la lecture est trés incertaine).”’ 

Utilizing the syntactical observations of 
Poebel, made public some years later in 
GSG (§§ 714, 716, and 392), it seems, however, 
more natural to render the passage as: “E- 
Anna(k)-tum over whom tears were shed in 
goodly fashion by DUN-X.” And since Lands- 
berger has made it plausible that “tears of 
joy” was a phenomenon with which the Su- 
merians were conversant (ZA [N.S.], VI [1931], 
297), we can perhaps translate a little more 
freely as “E-Anna(k)-tum over whom DUN-x 
wept for joy.” DUN-X was the personal deity 
of E-Anna(k)-tum, and it is understandable 
that she (he?) might become a bit emotional 
over the brilliant achievements of her (his?) 
protégé. 
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Thureau-Dangin restores [dingir-ra-nijl 
but adds (n. 4 on p. 50): “‘Restitution trés incertaine: 
en général on trouve l’ordre inverse (dingir-ra- 
n vu n-x). D ailleurs il est possible que cette 


case n’ait pas été inscrite.”’ 
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Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. By 
Foxwe.t ALBRIGHT. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xii+238. 
$2.25. 

Anything from the pen of W. F. Albright is 
bound to be fresh, informative, and challeng- 
ing, and the present volume is no exception. 
It is an elaboration of the Ayer Lectures for 
1941 given at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. The book is well documented and is 
plentifully supplied with notes, which consti- 
tute an important part of the work. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they are lumped together 
near the end of the volume, which means that 
there is continued shifting back and forth be- 
tween the text and the notes, resulting in great 
inconvenience and much strain upon both eyes 
and hands. There is a complete index of sub- 
jects and authors, and this time we have an in- 
dex of biblical citations, but it is strikingly 
brief—only two pages. In all his writings on 
biblical topics Albright is lamentably weak in 
citing the biblical text, which of necessity must 
be our chief source of information and ought 
to be cited at every point. The proofreading 
has been done in the usual thorough fashion, 
only a few slips being noted. 

The title of the book is Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, but only two chapters out 
of the five bear directly on the Hebrew religion, 
and the book has little to say about archeology 
as generally understood. It is epigraphic ar- 
cheology that is utilized almost to the exclu- 
sion of anepigraphic. Hence the book might 
better have been called “The Religion of Israel 
in Its Literary Background.” It is true that 
most of that literature has been excavated by 
archeologists, but it would seem to be mis- 
leading to call it archeology. If one is seeking 
for the light that archeology proper has to 
shed on the Hebrews, he will find it better in 
Millar Burrows’ What Mean These Stones? 
(1941). 

Albright is at his best when dealing with 


linguistic and nonbiblical subjects, because he 
is there more objective Hence the reviewer 
finds more satisfaction in the first three chap- 
ters which deal with archeology in general and 
the religious literatures of the different non- 
Hebrew peoples of the ancient Near East. A 
whole chapter (chap. iii) is devoted to an elu- 
cidation of the religion of the ancient Canaan- 
ites as revealed in the Ras Shamra texts—a 
discussion that should be placed alongside that 
of C. H. Gordon in chapter vii of his The Liv- 
ing Past (1941). When Albright comes to the 
discussion of the Hebrew religion, he is defi- 
nitely less objective; he is trying to prove that 
archeology confirms the traditional picture 
(see, e.g., pp. 176 ff.). Hence he highlights all 
items that are grist for his mill and tends to 
ignore others. For example, he has little to say 
about the fertility cult, which played such an 
important role with the Hebrews, the evidence 
for which has been most recently appraised by 
Beatrice A. Brooks (JBL, LX [1941], 227-53). 

Albright is fond of applying an epithet to 
those with whose views he disagrees and let- 
ting that stand as a sufficient answer to their 
position. Hence W. A. Irwin is classed with the 
pseudo-anthropological school (p. 24, n. 40), 
and the present writer is labeled a hypercriti- 
cal pseudo-rationalist (p. 96, n. 2), and to be 
tainted with Hegelianism is to be quite out- 
side the pale. In reply it might more truly be 
said that Albright himself is a pseudo-conserv- 
ative, for that is really what he is. He is not 
nearly so conservative as he is made out to be, 
and one of his closest friends and admirers has 
complained of the increasing extent to-which 
prejudiced or naive “scholars” and laymen are 
exploiting portions of his works in order to de- 
stroy all scholarly investigation of the Bible 
and return to pre-Astruc notions. But Albright 
has only himself to thank for this. The review- 
er can but repeat what he has said elsewhere: 
“In his pose as a vindicator of tradition Al- 
bright lends himself to misuse and abuse by the 
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fundamentalists in their efforts to cast asper- 
sions on critical scholarship and belittle it”’ 
(J AOS, LXI [1941], 65a). 

Albright still clings tenaciously to his earlier 
position that Mosaism was monotheistic and 
did not change in fundamentals until the time 
of Ezra (see, e.g., pp. 96, 116, and 175). In 
his earlier volume, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (1940), page 309, he had said “un- 
til the time of Christ.’’ The present writer sub- 
mitted this position to a searching review in 
JBL, LXI (1942), 21-43, and the brief note 
(3) on page 199 of the volume under review is 
no sufficient answer to a critique that has been 
acclaimed far and wide by scholars of all shades 
of opinion. If this central thesis of Albright is 
shaken, as I feel it definitely is, then his whole 
elaborate structure falls. Hence he owes it to 
the scholarly world to take account of their 
criticism and not proceed to build another 
book on a position that has been challenged. 

In his earlier volume, on page 203, Albright 
contended that the archeologist no longer has 
any difficulty in proving the antiquity of many 
details in the description of the Ark and Tab- 
ernacle which is given in the Priestly Code. In 
the present volume, which deals explicitly with 
archeology and the religion of Israel, we should 
have expected some justification of that con- 
tention, but none is forthcoming. There is not 
even a reference to H. G. May’s archeological 
study of the Ark in AJSL, LIT (1936), 215-34. 
There is, however, a considerable study of Sol- 
omon’s Temple on pages 142-55 and a brief 
but most suggestive discussion of the musical 
guilds on pages 126-28. 

A great deal could be said about a book so 
stimulating and so challenging, but space per- 
mits only a few more random remarks. On 
pages 15 and 21 attention is called to the Egyp- 
tian influence on the Song of Songs, but there 
is undoubtedly Babylonian influence here as 
well, as the reviewer long ago demonstrated. 
On page 31 knowledge of the Pythagorean 
theorem is credited to the Egyptians, but it 
was known earlier to the Babylonians. On 
page 74 Dagan is said to be one of the oldest 
Akkadian gods, but no evidence is given for 
this. The translation “grove” in the Author- 
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ized Version for asherah is surely the result of 
a misinterpretation and can scarcely be based 
on old tradition, as presumed on page 78. Per- 
sonally I have always thought of the asherah, 
like the Egyptian dd, as being a conventional- 
ized tree, the symbol of fertility. It is said on 
page 99 that the Hebrews of the Exodus were 
not typical ass-nomads, nor were they camel- 
nomads (p. 100); so it is not altogether clear 
what they were or how they made the long 
trek to Palestine, although it seems to be sug- 
gested (p. 101) that there were some forty-two 
oases or the like along the way, corresponding 
to the forty-two stations of the Old Testa- 
ment. As against the aniconic character of the 
Hebrew religion, still defended by Albright, 
but with no new evidence (pp. 114 and 156), 
see now the paper, “Images of Yahweh,” by 
W. A. Irwin in the Crozer Quarterly, XIX 
(1942), 292-301. Like the reviewer, Albright 
uses the word “henotheism” in the sense of 
“monolatry” (pp. 116, 119, 155, and 207), de- 
spite the fact that Max Miiller himself vigor- 
ously protested against this misuse of his word. 
It is popular usage, but that is probably no 
legitimate defense of it. On page 139 Alt and 
Mohlenbrink are credited with showing that 
the Temple of Solomon was primarily a royal 
chapel, but this was the contention of C. F, 
Kent many years ago (see, e.g., his History of 
the Hebrew People (1896), pp. 189 ff.). For the 
Khorsabad List (p. 211, n. 2) see now A. Poe- 
bel, “The Assyrian King List from Khorsa- 
bad,” in JNES, I (1942), 247 ff., 460 ff., and 
II (1943), 56 ff. To Frankfort’s book cited on 
page 190 (n. 60) add A. Moortgat, V orderasia- 
tische Rollsiegel (1940). On page 193 (n. 93) 
Landsberger is credited with the discovery 
that yaum is the first-person independent pos- 
sessive pronoun, but priority strictly belongs 
to A. Poebel, as the reviewer pointed out in his 
Hebrew Origins (1936), page 97, note 40. Typi- 
cal of the light that the book has to shed on 
many obscure points is note 7 on page 200, 
showing that the Beni-Hasan objects, which 
have so long puzzled scholars, are to be identi- 
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Jesus in the Light of History. By A. T. Otm- 
sTeAD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. Pp. xiv+317. $2.75. 

We have had lives of Jesus by many differ- 
ent kinds of people, but never before have we 
had an extensive life by a professional histori- 
an. Here for the first time the critical judg- 
ment accruing from a lifetime of historical re- 
search has been brought to bear on the source 
material of the life and teachings of Jesus in 
the effort to discover exactly who he was, 
when he lived, where his home was, what his 
environment was, how he acted, what he 
taught, and why he died. The author seldom 
tells us just why he accepts or rejects a particu- 
lar narrative, but we are to believe that years 
of training in historical method have shown 
him what items to accept as authentic and 
what to reject as spurious. All the data bear- 
ing on Jesus have been tested by the rigorous 
rules of historical criticism and the resultant 
narrative is to be accepted as authentic, but 
the acceptance would have been easier and 
more satisfactory if the evidence for the many 
startling innovations could have been present- 
ed, if only in the form of such a footnote as 
the one on the Pharisees on page 179. 

Another advantage that the present author 
has over most of those who have written on 
Jesus is the fact that he knows intimately the 
milieu in which Jesus lived. He has had long 
training, not only in the historical field, but 
also in the classical field and the Semitic field, 
and he knows both at first hand. He has ac- 
cordingly put Jesus more correctly in his en- 
vironment than any other writer, and his 
knowledge of the literary milieu of Jesus has 
enlightened many a difficult point in his life 
and teachings. 

Still another advantage that our author has 
over most of his precedessors is his intimate 
knowledge of Palestine itself, its people, its 
geography, and its archeology. The knowledge 
of its people has placed Jesus in his correct 
social environment, while the knowledge of its 
geography and archeology finds expression in 
the maps on pages 23 and 134, the description 
of Jerusalem in chapter iii, and the map of 
Jerusalem on the end papers, which differs 
considerably from that familiar to the general 
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reader. One cannot but be struck by the care 
which the author has taken in everything that 
he has done to be thorough, up-to-date, and 
accurate. 

No one can gainsay the years of careful re- 
search and the wide scholarship that went into 
the making of this book, nor its objective ap- 
proach. The result is a life of Jesus that is rev- 
olutionary in many of its aspects. The most 
striking of these is the fact that the ministry 
of Jesus is set within the definite dates of De- 
cember 1, a.p. 28, and April 7, a.p. 30—a pe- 
riod of exactly 475 days. Like many others, 
the reviewer was long skeptical of this exact 
dating, but whatever doubts he had were dis- 
pelled by a personal examination of the astro- 
nomical tables of Parker and Dubberstein' 
which the author used, and by the author’s 
article, “The Chronology of Jesus’ Life,” in 
the Anglican Theological Review, XXIV (1942), 
1 ff., supplemented by the chronological note 
on pages 279 ff. of the present volume. 

Since the four Canonical Gospels constitute 
our only authentic source for the life and 
teachings of Jesus, much of the book is appro- 
priately in their words, and in order to carry 
to the lay reader something of the flavor of 
their native Aramaic language, which was also 
the language of Jesus, Olmstead purposely re- 
tains many of the Semiticisms,of the original 
and translates very literally. Hence his trans- 
lations are more of an Aramaic-English jar- 
gon than those of the King James Version 
which he commends; e.g., “Like this did we 
never at all see anything” (p. 100). This kind 
of translation may have some value for the 
average reader, but does that justify it? It has 
always been the contention of the present 
writer that a translation should reproduce the 
idiom of one language in the idiom of the other, 
and then a finished product and not a jargon 
is the result. Olmstead has so far let the Semit- 
ic idiom get into his blood that he uses it even 
when he is not translating, and we get some 
strange constructions as a result; e.g., “It [the 
Gate of the Lily] led to the Kidron, which it 
crossed on a viaduct, and then to the Mount of 

1 (Now published as Babylonian Chronology, 626 


B.C.-A.D.46; see Morgenstern's review, below, pp. 
125—30.—E piror.]} 
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Olives” (p. 83); “He can explain only it by 
saying that Jesus’ time had not yet come”’ (p. 
194) ; “He was refused lodging because his face 
was going up to Jerusalem” (p. 198). Another 
criticism of the author’s translation English is 
that he is not always consistent in it; e.g., he 
usually writes “Kingdom of the Heavens,” but 
every now and again he slips into the more 
usual phrase, “Kingdom of Heaven.” To re- 
tain still further the flavor of the original, he 
writes many of the proper names in their 
Semitic rather than their Greek spelling, but 
“Jesus” is retained as against “Yeshua,” and 
so with most of the more familiar names. 

From a historian we should have expected a 
more skeptical attitude toward the miracles, 
but whenever these are properly attested they 
are accepted, and it is left to others to seek 
their psychological or other explanation (see, 
eg., p. 206). Even the resurrection is accept- 
ed, but it is not altogether clear whether it is 
presented as a fact or simply as an experience. 
Apparently the latter; but why, then, should it 
be recorded as a fact? All in all this life of 
Jesus is a much more conservative treatment 
and more positive in its results than we should 
have expected from a professional historian. 

Not the least value of the present work is 
the fact that it challenges the prevailing views 
at almost every point. It does not follow, of 
course, that Olmstead is always right and cur- 
rent opinion always wrong, but New Testa- 
ment scholarship of late would seem to have 
become narrow and self-satisfied. It had got 
into a rut and was due for a jolt. The result 
can only be beneficial in the end. 

The proofreading has been exceptionally 
well done. Only one slip was noted by the 
reviewer: “invoked” on page 39 should be 
“evoked.”’ The volume is fully documented 
throughout; there are complete indexes at the 
end, and a carefully classified and annotated 
bibliography. The style is lucid and vivid, 
with short compact sentences predominating. 
The volume is one for scholars and laymen 
alike and gives a portrait of Jesus against the 
living background of his world and time that 
cannot but command attention 
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Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.C.—A.D. 45. 
By Ricwarp A. Parker and H. 
DvuBBERSTEIN. (“Studigs in Ancient Orien- 
tal Civilization,” No. 24.) Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+46. 
$1.00. 

Chronology is indeed the skeleton of his- 
tory, the framework which gives form and co- 
herence to the unfolding course of events. This 
truth has been comprehended fully and dem- 
onstrated convincingly again and again by the 
distinguished school of historians of the an- 
cient Near East which centers in the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago and 
whose moving spirit, particularly since the 
passing of Breasted, has been that outstand- 
ing scholar, A. T. Olmstead. His own chrono- 
logical studies and those of his disciples and 
associates have been of pioneer character and 
have become fundamental for all investiga- 
tions in the history of the early Semitic 
peoples. 

The present work, by two of Olmstead’s 
ablest and most devoted collaborators, is, as it 
were, a capstone in the structure of chronologi- 
cal studies which have emanated from this 
school. It is a small booklet, or even a pam- 
phlet, consisting of only 46 pages, only 6 of 
which are actual text, while the remaining 40 
pages contain tabuiar matter. Yet its scientific 
value is quite in inverse ratio to its size; for in 
this very small compass it offers in tabular 
form, based upon the most complete and pains- 
taking investigations possible up to the pres- 
ent day, a chronological system of calendar 
years, months, and days from 626 B.c. to A.D. 
45, a convenient table for exact translation of 
any date within this long period from its rec- 
ord in terms of the Babylonian calendar to 
those of the Julian calendar, and with this a 
precise reckoning of the reigns of the successive 
Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Seleucid, and Par- 
thian kings. It is apparent at a glance that this 
little book must become immediately an indis- 
pensable tool of every student of the history of 
the ancient Near East. 

To the record of intercalary months from the 
seventh year of Nabopolassar (i.e., 619 B.c.) to 
the twelfth year of Xerxes (i.e., 473 B.c.), com- 
piled by Kugler and amplified by Sidersky, our 
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authors have been able, through their own in- 
defatigable searching of all the documents of 
this period, and pagticularly those of economic 
character, contract tablets and the like, to add 
eleven more such months. This means that 
within this period of one hundred and forty- 
six years, during which, under the working of 
the nineteen-year-cycle intercalary system, 
fifty-five months should have been intercalat- 
ed, forty-seven such months are now attested 
by documentary record. Moreover, these in- 
tercalated months recur throughout this en- 
tire period with such marked regularity, all the 
more significant in the earlier portion of this 
period, from 626 B.c. to 367 B.c., when inter- 
calations were made apparently upon the basis 
of lunar observations and by royal or priestly 
decree, and were not yet standardized, that 
it is impossible not to conclude that the nine- 
teen-year cycle of intercalation was in official 
use throughout this period. 

Likewise on the basis of data culled from 
their documentary studies our authors are en- 
abled to determine almost to the month, and 
frequently almost to the day of the month, the 
beginnings of the reigns of the successive Baby- 
lonian and Persian kings. And, finally, by co- 
ordinating their data of intercalary years and 
related lunar matters with Schoch’s new-moon 
tables, corrected in considerable measure, they 
have worked out their final table of equation of 
the Babylonian calendar of this entire epoch 
with the Julian calendar. They maintain that 
this final table is astronomically correct to the 
day in 70 per cent of its dates, while the re- 
maining 30 per cent may be off by one day. 

It might be asked why they cover only the 
period 626 B.c—a.p. 45 and do not project 
their investigations and conclusions farther, 
both backward and forward. The answer is 
ready to hand. It is not impossible that the 
nineteen-year cycle of intercalation may have 
begun already with Nabonassar (747 B.c.), but 
this is quite uncertain. At least adequate de- 
tails of the system of intercalation in Babylo- 
nia are furnished only in documents from the 
reign of Nabopolassar onward. On the other 
hand, there is cogent evidence that at the be- 
ginning of a.p. 46 a new system of calendation 
was inaugurated in Parthia, and thereby a 
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new epoch in historical reckoning begun. Their 
work covers, therefore, the period in the his- 
tory of the Near East during which the Baby- 
lonian calendar was in operation and during 
which the incidence of intercalary months can 
be reckoned with reasonable certainty. 

That the chronological records thus ob- 
tained may be regarded as accurate for Baby- 
lonian and Persian history at least, and prob- 
ably also for Seleucid and Arsacid history as 
well, seems unquestionable. To what extent 
may these tables be employed in biblical 
chronology? Our authors claim in the Preface: 
“While our tables are intended primarily for 
historians, both classical and oriental, biblical 
students also should find them useful, as any 
biblical date of this period given in the Baby- 
lonian calendar can be translated by our 
tables.” If by “any biblical date of this period 
given in the Babylonian calendar” they mean 
any biblical chronological datum from the pe- 
riod beginning with 626 B.c. and recorded in 
the Bible in terms of the Babylonian calendar, 
then their claim is completely justified. The 
material which their tables offer enables us to 
fix the chronology of four significant series of 
events in Jewish history with remarkable pre- 
cision. 

However, in this connection one fact must 
never be forgotten in fixing the precise dates of 
historical events recorded in the Bible, viz., 
that while from the time of the Deuteronomic 
Reformation in 621 B.c., when a new calendar, 
Calendar II, as I have called it (cf. “The Three 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, I [1924], 
13-78), was introduced in Palestine, the cal- 
endar year was reckoned from I/1, nonetheless 
the regnal years of the kings of Judah con- 
tinued, down to the very end of the kingdom, 
and even as late as the time of Nehemiah, to 
be reckoned from the old Jewish New Year’s 
Day on VII/10. This fact I have established 
beyond all possibility of doubt in “The New 
Year for Kings” (Gaster Anniversary Volume 
[London, 1936], pp. 447-52). By applying 


these tables, the data there reached are not 
only confirmed completely but the dates in 
question, in so far as they are recorded in terms 
of the Babylonian calendar, may now be de- 
termined to the day. 
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This yields the following chronological re- 
cord. Josiah died at some time within the first 
half of 608 B.c. The three months of Jehoahaz’ 
reign fell within the same year and before the 
New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, of 
608 B.c., i.e., still within the last regnal year of 
Josiah. Jehoiakim’s reign was reckoned from 
this New Year’s Day of 608 B.c. Nebucha- 
drezzar ascended the throne, and his reign was 
officially reckoned, of course, according to the 
Babylonian chronology, from I/1 of Jehoia- 
kim’s fourth year, i.e., from April 2, 604 B.c. 
The eleventh and last year of Jehoiakim was 
reckoned, according to the contemporary Jew- 
ish system of calendation, from the New Year's 
Day, the day of the fall equinox, of 598 B.c., to 
the corresponding day of 597 B.c. The three 
months and ten days of Jehoiachin’s reign fell 
within the last regnal year of Jehoiakim, prob- 
ably within the late spring and summer period 
of that year. Zedekiah’s reign was reckoned 
from the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall 
equinox, of 597 B.c. Accordingly, the second 
half of the tenth year of Zedekiah, i.e , the pe- 
riod April 23—October 27, 587 B.c., was coinci- 
dent with the first half of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
eighteenth year, just as Jer. 32:1 records. The 
siege of Jerusalem began upon X/10 of Zedeki- 
ah’s ninth year, i.e., upon January 15, 588 B.c. 
Zedekiah’s flight from the city and his capture 
occurred upon IV/9 of his eleventh year, i.e., 
July 19, 586 B.c. The city was captured and 
the Temple burned either upon V/7 (II Kings 
25:8) or V/10 (Jer. 52:12) of the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadrezzar and of Zedekiah’s 
eleventh year, i.e., either August 15 or 18, 
586 B.c. Gedaliah was murdered, according to 
tradition, upon the seventh day before the 
New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, 
of 586 B.c. (cf. Morgenstern, “Two Ancient 
Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” JQR [N.S.], 
VIII [1917], 44~47). 

Jehoiachin was released from confinement 
in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, 
upon either XII/25 (Jer. 52:31) or XII/27 
(II Kings 25:27), i.e., March 20 or 22, 560 B.c. 
This royal release came almost at the end of 
the first regnal year of Amel Marduk, as the 
biblical records correctly state, and either six 
or four days before the Babylonian New Year’s 
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Day which marked the beginning of Amel 
Marduk’s second regnal year. Undoubtedly 
this release of Jehoiachin was the concrete ex- 
pression of a specific policy inaugurated by 
Amel Marduk at the beginning of his second 
regnal year and in connection with the cele- 
bration of the New Year’s festival, which was 
apparently the antithesis of the policy pursued 
by Nebuchadrezzar with regard to Jehoiachin, 
and probably other captive monarchs also; 
either this, or else, not impossibly, Jehoiachin 
was released in the performance of some impor- 
tant Babylonian New Year’s festival rite of a 
Saturnalian character, similar in every way to 
the release of Barabbas preliminary to the be- 
ginning of the Passover festival in Jerusalem, 
as recorded in all four Gospels. Whatever be 
the true motive of this release of Jehoiachin, 
the ability to fix the precise date of this inci- 
dent and to correlate it with the moment in 
the reign of Amel Marduk when it occurred is 
of more than passing historical import. Just 
this the employment of these tables makes pos- 
sible. 

Still another chronological series in Jewish 
history the employment of these tables enables 
us to fix with precision and thus to interpret 
more clearly the events with which they are 
associated. The period of approximately fif- 
teen months from, roughly, September, 522, 
to Decer..ber, 521 B.c., was the period of inter- 
nal struggle within the Persian Empire, be- 
tween Darius I, Bardiya, Nebuchadrezzar III, 
and Nebuchadrezzar IV, for the Persian 
throne. Actually, at the very earliest not until 
late in December, 521 could the statement of 
Zech. 1:11 apply, that “all the earth was 
dwelling quietly and untroubled.” The first 
address of Haggai (1: 1-14) was delivered upon 
VI/1 of the second year of Darius I, i.e., Au- 
gust 29, 520 B.c. In this address Haggai chal- 
lenged Zerubabel, the pehah of Judah, to un- 
dertake the rebuilding of the Temple. Accord- 
ing to Ezra 3:8, Zerubabel actually undertook 
this task in the second year of his arrival in 
Jerusalem. In the previous year, in prepara- 
tion for the celebration of the Asif-New Year’s 
Day festival in the seventh month (Ezra 
3:1-7, and ef. Morgenstern, “The Three Cal- 
endars of Ancient Israel,” op. cit., pp. 22-64), 
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Zerubabel and his associates had restored the 
altar of the Temple in order that they might 
offer their festival sacrifices thereon. By com- 
paring this situation with the procedure of 
Cyrus, as vague historical records and expand- 
ing tradition have determined it, and the much 
better authenticated record of the procedure 
of Artaxerxes I with Ezra and his companions, 
we may infer with considerable probability 
that at the very beginning of his first, official 
regnal year, reckoned from April 14, 521 B.c., 
Darius had granted permission to Zerubabel 
and his companions to return to Jerusalem in 
order to rebuild the Temple, and likewise, still 
following the appeasing policy of Cyrus, had 
appointed Zerubabel, a Jew, to the important 
post of pehah of Judah. Whether immediately 
upon his return Zerubabel, a scion of David, 
began to plan a rebellion, aimed to regain the 
independence of Judah and his own restoration 
to the Davidie throne, or whether this pro- 
gram was forced upon him shortly after his 
return by the nationalist element of the native 
population of Judah, is not clear, although 
Zech. 6:9-11 seems to imply that this plot had 
been hatched and found its financial support 
chiefly among the Jews of Babylonia, and that 
therefore Zerubabel had returned to Jerusalem 
with this purpose clearly in mind. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that during the 
first year of his administration Zerubabel ad- 
hered strictly to the program with which the 
king had commissioned him. Precisely like 
Ezra, sixty-three years later, he and his band 
had probably set out from Babylonia immedi- 
ately after the close of the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival, late in April, 521 B.c. They 
must have arrived in Jerusalem some four or 
five months later, i.e., in August or early Sep- 
tember. Immediately they set to work to re- 
store the altar, so that it might be ready for 
use for the sacrifices of the Jewish New Year’s 
Day celebration, on the day of the fall equinox, 
of 521 sB.c. Apparently Zerubabel, perhaps 
busy with other matters, delayed the inaugu- 
ration of the systematic rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple for some time (Ezra 3:7b). Accordingly, 
on August 29, 520 B.c., approximately a full 
year after the return from Babylonia, Haggai 
challenged Zerubabel to begin this task. The 
clear implication of Hag. 1: 13-15 seems to be 


that this work was actually begun on VI/24 
of Darius’ second year, i.e., September 21, 
520 B.c. Obviously this date is figured accord- 
ing to the Babylonian-Persian calendar. Ac- 
cording to the current Jewish calendar, this 
day may well have been regarded as the day of 
the fall equinox and therefore the New Year’s 
Day; and this consideration may well have 
determined its selection for inaugurating so 
momentous an undertaking. Manifestly the 
Jewish and the Babylonian-Persian calendars 
were by no means identical in this period; for 
that the Jewish New Year’s Day was still ob- 
served upon the day of the fall equinox, and 
not necessarily upon either VII/1 or VII/10 of 
the Babylonian calendar, is certain. However, 
it is clear that the dating by days, months, and 
years in the Books of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Ezra is according to the Babylonian-Persian, 
and not according to the contemporary Jewish, 
calendar reckoning. 

However, whatever these circumstances 
may actually have been, Hag. 2:1-9 records 
Haggai’s third address, delivered on VII/21, 
i.e., October 17, 520 B.c., commending Zeru- 
babel for having actually begun the rebuilding 
of the Temple. In the same spirit, at some time 
in the following month, in his first address (1: 
1-6) Zechariah prognosticated the ushering in 
of a new era in Jewish life with the ultimate 
completion of the Temple. However, the im- 
plication of Zechariah’s words and certainly 
the thought underlying Haggai’s fourth ad- 
dress, delivered on December 18, 520 B.c., are 
that the native population of Judah were in- 
different to the rebuilding project and were 
withholding their support, probably, in part 
at least, because they were much more con- 
cerned with political matters and bent upon a 
restoration of the Davidie kingdom. This in- 
ference seems confirmed by the fact that still 
upon the same day Haggai uttered his fifth, 
and presumably his final, statement (2:2-23), 
in which apparently he indorsed, in the name 
of the Deity, the rebellion of Zerubabel and 
predicted its complete and far-reaching suc- 


cess. 

The rebellion eventuated, however, quite 
contrary to the expectations of Haggai and the 
early hopes of Zechariah. From Zech. 1:7 ff. 
we may infer that by X1I/24, still in the sec- 
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ond year of Darius, i.e., February 15, 519 B.c., 
the rebellion had been completely crushed and 
Zerubabel had disappeared from the troubled 
scene. Now clearly apprehending the danger 
inherent in appointing a Jew, and especially a 
scion of David, to the high and influential 
office of pehah of Judah, Darius probably as- 
signed a Persian to that post. But, apparently, 
to appease the native Jewish population and 
to divert their minds from any further program 
of rebellion and hopes of regaining political in- 
dependence, Darius renewed the permission to 
rebuild the Temple and, presumably, in view 
of the people’s attested indifference to this 
project, even provided from the royal treas- 
ury the funds and resources needed for this 
enterprise. This work was speedily resumed 
and by December 6, 518 B.c. (Zech. 7:1 ff.), 
on [X/4 of Darius’ fourth year, had advanced 
so far and assumed such concrete shape that 
the question could properly be submitted to 
Zechariah, whether the time had not come to 
discontinue the fast in the fifth month, which 
commemorated the destruction of the first 
Temple sixty-eight years earlier. Seemingly on 
the Jewish New Year’s Day, the day of the 
fall equinox, 516 B.c., the completed Temple 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonial, 
marked by a glorious vision of the ultimate 
conversion of all the nations of the world to 
Judaism, proclaimed by Zechariah (8:20-23) 
and reaffirmed in even more inspiring terms 
by another illustrious, though anonymous, 
prophet (Isa. 60:1-7, omitting vs. 4, which 
should be interpolated after vs. 8, and belongs 
to an address by a different prophet). This re- 
construction of the history of this momentous 
period in Jewish history, in its full chronologi- 
cal sequence and with correlation with the 
reign of Darius I and the political policies of 
that astute monarch, is illuminating.' 

The important historical event which is 
hinted at in Ezra 4:6 must have transpired in 
the period between the death of Darius I, in 
November, 486 B.c., and the beginning of the 
first regnal year of Xerxes on April 6, 485 B.c. 

It is possible, too, with the aid of these 


1 With all this discussion of chronological data in 
Jewish history during the reign of Darius, Parker's 
important study, ‘“‘Darius and His Egyptian Cam- 
paign,’’ AJSL, LVIII (1941), 373-77, may be con- 
sidered very profitably. 


tables, to fix precisely the chronology of Ezra’s 
return to Jerusalem and his initial procedures 
there. The data are recorded in Ezra 7:7-9, 
8:31-33, and 10:9, 17. The return took place 
in the seventh year of Artaxerxes I, i.e., be- 
tween April 8, 458 B.c., and March 27, 457 B.c. 
The program was formally inaugurated, no 
doubt, by the proclamation of the firman by 
the king, upon I/1, i.e., upon the Babylonian 
New Year’s Day. The granting of this permis- 
sion to Ezra and his associates was probably a 
characteristic act of grace by the king to cer- 
tain of his subjects customary at the commence- 
ment of the celebration of this festival. Very 
properly, however, Ezra delayed the actual be- 
ginning of his journey until after the close of 
the eleven-day New Year’s festival. Accord- 
ingly, the pilgrims set out upon I/12, ie., 
April 19, 458 B.c. They arrived in Jerusalem 
upon V/1, i.e., August 4, 458 B.c. Three days 
later Ezra delivered the treasure which he had 
brought to the Temple authorities. Apparent- 
ly still within the same year, upon IX/20, i.e., 
December 19, 458 B.c., Ezra summoned an as- 
sembly and attempted to inaugurate his par- 
ticularistic and separatistic marriage program. 
This assembly continued in session until X/1, 
i.e., December 30, 458 B.c. 

The dates in Neh. 1:1 and 2:1 are recorded 
in terms of the Babylonian calendar, but with 
a significant qualification. Nehemiah’s brother 
came to him with his report of the current 
sad state of Jerusalem and its inhabitants in 
the month of Kislev of the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes I, ie., between December 5, 
445 B.c., and January 4, 444 B.c. In the follow- 
ing month of Nisan Nehemiah himself ob- 
tained the royal permission to go to Jerusalem. 
The occasion for the gracious granting of this 
permission was probably again the celebration 
of the eleven days of the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival. It was a season when Nehemi- 
ah’s despondency contrasted strikingly with 
the general mood of festivity and gladness. If 
this inference be correct, then the royal per- 
mission would have been granted to Nehemiah 
during the period, April 3-13, 444 B.c. How- 
ever, be that as it may, it is very significant 
that 2:1 records that this occasion within the 
month of Nisan was still in the twentieth year 
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of Artaxerxes. Obviously the reckoning of the 
year here is not from I/1, for, had it been, then 
this occasion in Nisan would have fallen in the 
twenty-first year of Artaxerxes. Manifestly the 
year is reckoned here after the Jewish manner, 
from the New Year’s Day upon VII/10. It is 
clear that, with characteristically stubborn 
fanaticism, Nehemiah, the intense Jewish na- 
tionalist and particularist, persisted in dating 
the events of his own life by the Jewish system 
of reckoning the year, even though in the busi- 
ness of his court office he must have had to em- 
ploy the Babylonian system of reckoning ac- 
cording to years, months, and days. As I have 
shown elsewhere (‘““‘The New Year for Kings,” 
op. cit., p. 450, n. 51), a similar procedure seems 
to have guided the chronographer who fixed 
the dates of the successive deportations from 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. Likewise in 
Jeremiah, chapter 28, a similar reckoning of 
the year seems to be employed (cf. ibid., p. 
447). It is important to note these departures 
from the strict reckoning according to the 
Babylonian system of chronology and the re- 
sultant caution which this entails in correlat- 
ing biblical chronological data with the Baby- 
lonian calendar. 

This leads, in turn, to another consideration 
which suggests that extreme caution must be 
observed in every instance in the translation 
of biblical dates into terms of the Julian calen- 
dar with the aid of these tables. As I have 
shown (“Supplementary Studies in the Calen- 
dars of Ancient Israel,’ HUCA, X [1935], 81- 
91), at some time about 300 B.c. a new calen- 
dar was introduced into Jewish use in Pales- 
tine. This calendar may well have been identi- 
cal with the Seleucid calendar “according to 
the Chaldaeans.”” It reckoned the year from 
I/1 and apparently even fixed the celebration 
of the Jewish New Year’s Day upon this date. 
It seems to have been employed in Palestine, 
at least in certain circles, if not generally, until 
about 100 B.c. This calendar is referred to not 
infrequently in biblical writings and in I and IT 
Maccabees (cf. ““The New Year for Kings,” 
op. cit., pp. 453 f.). 

A quick glance establishes that the chronol- 
ogy of the completion and the dedication of 
the second Temple, as recorded in Ezra 6:14- 
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22, is reckoned according to this calendar. As I 
have shown (“Supplementary Studies in the 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,” op. cit., p. 82, 
n. 133), instead of “the third of the month 
Adar,” we should unquestionably read, with 
I Esd. 7:5, “the twenty-third.” This would 
imply that the dedication ceremonies, precisely 
like those of Solomon’s Temple (cf. “The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” op. cit., 
pp. 36-43), endured for the entire last seven 
days of the year, which, in the period before 
approximately 400 B.c., was coterminous with 
the Asif festival, and reached its climactic con- 
clusion on the first day of the new year, the 
New Year’s Day. According to Ezra 6:15, as 
emended, the ceremonies of dedication of the 
second Temple began on XII/23 of the sixth 
year of Darius, i.e., April 1, 515 B.c., and con- 
cluded on I/1, i.e., April 8. But, as we have 
seen, the system of calendation employed in 
Haggai and Zechariah seems to indicate that 
the culmination of the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion of this second Temple was reached upon 
the New Year’s Day, as reckoned according to 
the calendar in vogue among the Jews at that 
time, i.e., upon the day of the fall equinox of 
516 B.c., six months earlier than the reckoning 
given in Ezra 6:15. Between these two datings 
naturally we must regard that reckoned ac- 
cording to the contemporary calendar and 
based upon data furnished by contemporary 
prophets as the more authentic. The chronolo- 
gical datum of Ezra 6:15 bids us be on guard 
against all biblical data reckoned according to 
the presumptive Seleucidean calendar ‘ac- 
cording to the Chaldaeans” and applied to 
historical events antedating ca. 300 B.c., when, 
as said above, this calendar seems to have come 
into use in Palestine. 

It is hoped that this discussion of biblical 
chronology may not only have some scientific 
value in itself but also and even more may in- 
dicate convincingly the high scientific merits 
and the unquestionable practical value for 
biblical research of this important and very 
welcome study of Parker and Dubberstein. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DISCOVERIES 
H. FRANKFORT 


ESEARCH in Mesopotamia during 
the last twenty years has aimed 
primarily—though not always de- 

liberately—at delineating the physiogno- 
mies of the successive cultural phases in 
the fourth and third millenniums B.c. The 
result is a changed point of view. 

Ever since Eduard Meyer published in 
1906 his Sumerier und Semiten in Baby- 
lonien, early Mesopotamian history has 
been understood as a changing equilibri- 
um between two different peoples, ending 
in the lasting predominance of the Ak- 
kadians. This view has perhaps been ac- 
cepted a little too readily as an explana- 
tion of the development of Mesopotamian 
culture. And in any case we do not know, 
at the moment, whether a similar situa- 
tion can be assumed for the earlier periods 
of which we possess now ample remains. 
Attempts to interpret the new discoveries 
in terms of the same conflict have been 
unsatisfactory. It is only by the middle of 
the third millennium that the Akkadians 
are recognizable as an element in the pop- 
ulation, speaking a known language, im- 
posing a form of kingship less shackled by 
the particularism of the city states, and 
affecting religion in a manner which can 
perhaps be understood as a reinterpreta- 
tion of native beliefs by Westerners inured 
in a different view of the universe. But 
the interplay of forces is much more com- 
plicated than we had believed. Professor 
Thorkild Jacobsen has shown that the 
change was never experienced as a racial 
conflict or as a shift from native to foreign 
rule.! There is nowhere a sudden break. 


1“The Assumed Conflict between Sumerians and 
Semites in Early Mesopotamian History,”’ /AOS, 
LIX (1939), 485-95. 


Even the change in the language cuts 
across historical divisions. It seems that 
at Mari, and probably also at Khafajah, 
Akkadian was spoken and written within 
the framework of the Early Dynastic civ- 
ilization. Yet this civilization is strikingly 
homogeneous from Eridu in the south up 
to Assur and Mari, and it had been 
considered solidly “Sumerian” on the 
strength of the numerous texts found in 
the southern part of the country at Fara, 
Tello, and Ur. It is clear, therefore, that, 
even when considering the third millen- 
nium B.c., an automatic appeal to the 
contrast between Sumerians and Akkadi- 
ans entirely misses the point. The only 
tangible contrast is that of language. It 
is so profound that it suggests a corre- 
sponding difference in mentality. To 
trace this difference through the gradual 
changes coinciding with the increasing 
predominance of Semitic-speaking people 
in Mesopotamia remains a task to be un- 
dertaken, and one which requires great 
tact and subtlety of perception. 

For the earlier periods there is very 
little evidence bearing on this problem. 
The earliest written texts from Warka 
seem to be Sumerian; in important mat- 
ters, such as the appointment of sacred 
buildings, there is continuity. It is there- 
fore tempting to assert that the Sumerians 
prevailed unchallenged in the country and 
that their gradual submergence by immi- 
grants from the west is a process belonging 
to the third millennium. But this view 
implies a long period of undisturbed exist- 
ence previous to the penetration of the 
Akkadians into the plain, a view unsup- 
ported by anything observed in later 
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times and directly conflicting with the 
changes in material culture which we ob- 
serve in the Ubaid, the Uruk, and the 
Jemdet Nasr periods. 

In dealing with the periods preceding 
Early Dynastic times the notions Sumeri- 
ans and Akkadians evaporize. At the 
present stage of our knowledge it simply 
is not practicable to apply them to the 
earliest phases of Mesopotamian culture. 

It may be useful to remind the reader 
that the population of Mesopotamia (if 
we are to judge by the not very abundant 
skeletal material) has at no time differed 
much from its present-day composition. 
There was always a majority of Mediter- 
raneans with a noticeable admixture of 
shortheaded mountaineers from the north- 
east. The dichotomy of the languages 
finds no more correlation in the physical 
remains of the inhabitants than it does in 
their history. Moreover, it is well known 
that the biological fact of descent (race) 
cannot be correlated with either history 
or cultural achievement and that the he- 
redity of a given population is an impon- 
derable element. The historian has to deal 
with cultural phenomena, with those ma- 
terial and spiritual ‘forms’? which were 
created by man and dominate him in 
never ending reciprocity. It is a first re- 
quirement to describe each “form” or 
phase in its distinctive features and in its 
coherence with what precedes and what 
follows. Under this aspect Mr. Lloyd’s 
discoveries at Tell Uqair represent a most 
important contribution. 

The early prehistoric cultures of west- 
ern Asia are rather well known.? We pos- 
sess an even more detailed knowledge of 
the Early Dynastic period. But between 


2 See Donald E. McCown, The Comparative Stratig- 
raphy of Early Iran, SAOC, No. 23 [1942]) and ‘“*The 
Material Culture of Early Iran,"’ J/NES, I (1942), 
42449. Similar works dealing with Mesopotamia and 
Syria are in preparation by Dr. Ann Louise Perkins 
and Mr. Robert J. Braidwood, respectively. 
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this period and the prehistoric age there 
lies the crucial “dawn of history” in 
which Mesopotamian culture, in a first 
high achievement of astonishing creative- 
ness, assumed the characteristics which 
would henceforth remain distinctive. A 
parallel development in Egypt can be 
studied by means of a rich series of late 
predynastic and protodynastic monu- 
ments. In Mesopotamia such material is 
scarce and, moreover, ill distributed. A 
preponderant part of it derives from War- 
ka (biblical Erech), where local condi- 
tions are peculiar and in many ways un- 
favorable. The work at Tell Asmar, 
Khafajah, and Tell Agrab by the Iraq 
Expedition of the Oriental Institute (of 
which Mr. Lloyd was a member from its 
inception) established the continuity of 
the Jemdet Nasr and the Early Dynastic 
periods but was prevented by circum- 
stances beyond its control’ from penetrat- 
ing into the earlier Uruk period which 
straddles prehistoric and historic times. 
At Tell Uqair the situation is exception- 
ally favorable for a solution of just this 
problem, and we may in a few words sum- 
marize what has been achieved by Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Out of fragmentary ruins a temple is 
ingeniously reconstructed. We recognize 
its appointments and its somewhat irregu- 
lar platform, which foreshadows the later 
ziggurats. In fact, the arrangement of the 
staircases of the Painted Temple (Pl. V), 
two ascending from opposite directions 
while a third, halfway between the two, 
leads to the uppermost platform, unmis- 
takably represents an early form (as yet 
asymmetrical) of the triple staircases used 
by the Third Dynasty of Ur at Warka 
and Ur. The complex recalls distinctly 

* At Tell Asmar and Khafajah there seems not to 
have been any extensive settlement during the Uruk 
period, at least at all points where we reached the rele- 


vant deep levels; at Tell Agrab our excavations were 
discontinued in 1936 before such levels were reached. 
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the archaic sanctuary near the Anu ziggu- 
rat at Warka, and the temple itself has close 
affinities with the temples of Warka, on the 
one hand, and those of Khafajah, on the 
other.‘ This fact, taken together with the 
testimony of the small objects, establishes 
the existence of a homogeneous culture in 
southern and central Mesopotamia at the 
very beginning of historical times. 

The importance of some of the objects 
is much greater than can be assessed here. 
Especially the assemblage of the Ubaid 
period is full of new material. Goats and 
birds appear for the first time on pot- 
tery in the Mesopotamian plain in a form 
known in the parental culture of Iran. 
The battle-ax models in clay contain the 
shape best known from Troy II but also 
found in Europe, from southern Rus- 
sia to Scandinavia. Other features open 
up less striking but equally promising new 
approaches to problems of cultural con- 
tact and of the evolution and distribution 
of types in the Copper Age. Moreover, the 
discoveries at Tell Uqair reveal that we 
must count the introduction of represen- 
tational painting one of the achievements 
of the age, together with the invention of 
writing and an unprecedented perfection 
of architecture and glyptic art. 

Furthermore, this temple of the Uruk 
period does not remain isolated; earlier 
and later buildings are found in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and all of these are free 
from the normal impediment of deep ac- 
cumulations of later debris. If, therefore, 


‘See P. Delougaz and S. Lloyd, Pre-Sargonid 
Temples in the 
{1942)}). 
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an uninterrupted sequence of Ubaid, 
Uruk, and Jemdet Nasr layers has not yet 
been established, it seems within certain 
reach, and a continuation of work at Tell 
Ugqair should provide us with a succession 
of remains completely covering the transi- 
tion from prehistoric to protohistoric 
times. Mr. Lloyd’s soundings suggest— 
especially when considered in connection 
with the contours of the site—that it 
should be possible to follow the Ubaid 
settiement of Sounding IV into the hill 
and below the temple. On the other hand, 
an extension of the excavations toward 
and below Sounding V (where Early Dy- 
nastic remains were found) should con- 
nect the temple with subsequent remgins 
and provide a parallel series to those re- 
covered in the Diyala region. 

Thus the potentialities of the site seem 
even to exceed the results already 
achieved, great as these are. Our Journal 
is fortunate in being allowed to publish 
what is likely to prove the one major ar- 
cheological discovery made in the field 
during the war. It was, moreover, a most 
fortunate circumstance that this impor- 
tant site was discovered and excavated by 
Mr. Lloyd, whose skill and insight are 
once more manifest in the pages which fol- 
low. Finally, scholars owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Iraq Government for its cour- 
age in undertaking and continuing the 
purely cultural enterprise of research not- 
withstanding the disturbed times through 
which the country has passed. We are 
confident that it will continue further to 
exploit the extraordinary opportunities of- 
fered by Tell Uqair. 
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REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS 


SETON LLOYD 


TuHeE SITE 


The great mound of Tell Ibrahim! lies 
50 miles south of Bagdad, about equidis- 
tant from Musayeb on the Euphrates and 
al-Suwaira on the Tigris. It represents the 
ruins of the ancient city of Kutha, whose 
inhabitants were among those carried off 
by Sargon II to Samaria in Palestine to 
become ancestors of the Samaritans of the 
New Testament. 

Within sight of Tell Ibrahim to the 
north is a group of much smaller mounds, 
the most prominent of which is Tell 
Ugair.? Interest in Tell Uqair resulted 
from the normal routine of inspection 
work by the Directorate of Antiquities. 
A collection of surface finds submitted to 
the Museum included painted pottery of 
the Ubaid period, in the first half of the 
fourth millennium B.c., and also frag- 
ments of clay-cone mosaic ornament of 
the type now usually associated with pub- 
lic buildings of the pre-dynastic era. A 
personal visit to the site soon afterward 
greatly increased the writer’s interest, 
particularly on account of its almost pre- 
cise similarity to the site of Tell al-Ubaid 
itself.* Like the latter, it consists of two 
low mounds, one considerably larger than 
the other, separated by a depression 
through which a canal might at one time 
have run. Neither mound rose anywhere 
more than 6 meters above the plain, ex- 
cept on the west side of the smaller one 
(Mound A; see PI. III), where a curiously 

1H. Rassam, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod 
(1897), pp. 39, 409-11. 


2 The site appears on the map published in Delou- 
gaz and Lloyd, Pre-Sargonic Temples in the Diyala 
Region. 


3 Iraq, V (1938), 11, Fig. 3. 


shaped hump ran steeply up to more than 
10 meters. The hump itself, and an area 
50 meters square around its base, ap- 
peared on careful examination to consist 
of solid crude-brick masonry. The whole 
of both mounds was littered thickly with 
Ubaid and other pottery, while in the 
neighborhood of the brick protrusion on 
the west side of Mound A quantities of 
small and large mosaic cones lay upon the 
surface. 

This combined evidence seemed to jus- 
tify at least a sondage at Tell Uqair, and 
for this purpose a sum of money was put 
aside by the Directorate of Antiquities. 
Excavations were begun in March, 1940, 
and continued for one month, with these 
results: (1) the remains of a temple and 
temple platform of the Uruk period had 
been almost completely excavated in the 
northern mound, and the frescoes in the 
temple were exposed and copied; (2) a 
small subsidiary chapel, adjoining the 
platform on the southeast side, had yield- 
ed a surprisingly fine collection of painted 
pottery of the Jemdet Nasr period as well 
as some contemporary inscribed tablets; 
(3) on the outer slope of the northern 
mound a settlement of the Ubaid period 
had been found, several buildings exca- 
vated, and a sounding carried down to vir- 
gin soil; (4) finally, in the southern mound 
a number of fairly rich graves had been 
encountered, suggesting a cemetery of the 
Early Dynastic period. 

Work at Tell Uqair was resumed on 
April 13, 1941, was interrupted by politi- 
cal events in May of that year, but was 
again continued in June for a sufficient 
time to round off the excavations and 
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complete the records. By this time a very 
complete picture had been obtained of the 
Painted Temple and its surroundings, the 
deposit of pottery and tablets in the Jem- 
det Nasr shrine had been exhausted, and 
excavation of the Ubaid settlement ex- 
tended sufficiently to obtain a very com- 
plete collection of domestic objects and 
painted pottery. The work up until now 
had been in charge of the writer, assisted 
continuously by Sayed Fuad Safar, as sur- 
veyor, by Sayed Mohammad Ali Mustafa, 
and by other personnel of the Directorate 
of Antiquities. In the autumn of 1941 a 
further month’s excavation in the ceme- 
tery on the southern mound was under- 
taken by Sayed Fuad. Excavations were 
simultaneously in progress under the di- 
rection of Sayed Taha Bagqir, curator of 
the Iraq Museum, at the site called Der, 
near Sippar on the Yusufiyah Canal; and, 
since the finds there and in the Ugqair 
cemetery seem to combine to make an in- 
teresting historical sequence of pottery 
and other objects, it is proposed to pub- 
lish them together at a later date. 


OUTLINE OF EXCAVATIONS IN 1940 


Two groups of small soundings (num- 
bered I-VIII in Pl. ILI) were made in 
Mound A during the first few days. On 
the southeast and northeast sides of the 
“hump” an attempt was made to discover 
the outer face or limit of the crude-brick 
masonry located at that point. At the 
same time, in the lower eastern flank of 
the mound a line of three trenches running 
approximately north-south was dug in the 
hope of encountering some building or ob- 
ject which would date that part of the 
site. 

Soundings I, II, and III (ef. Pls. VII 
and VIIIa) at once disclosed the walls of 
buildings constructed against or beside 
the main mass of libn. They were com- 
posed of the small prismatic mud bricks 
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(see Pl. XVla) known to the German ex- 
cavators at Warka as Riemchen and dated 
there and elsewhere to the Jemdet Nasr 
period. Some painted pottery found 
among them confirmed this dating. The 
main structure, however, consisted of 
much larger bricks and had no true verti- 
cal face. Where the other walls were in 
contact with it, the slope of the founda- 
tions suggested that they had perhaps 
been built when it was already in ruins. 

Meanwhile a man working uphill from 
Sounding III found a great quantity of 
loose mosaic cones of large size just be- 
neath the surface. These seemed to have 
been removed by some curious visitor 
from a crack in the mound made by the 
sun and separating two exactly similar 
faces of brickwork. By cutting away the 
brickwork on the southeast side and leav- 
ing the face against which it was built, we 
soon exposed a fine vertical face consist- 
ing of alternate buttresses and recesses, 
rising at one point to a deep band of cone 
mosaic still in place (Pl. VIII). There 
was now little doubt that this was the 
true face of a temple platform similar to 
those already discovered at al-Ubaid‘ and 
Khafajah® and that the walls found at the 
beginning of excavations were built 
against the ruins of a later extension of 
the same structure. 

Judging from precedents elsewhere, we 
had now to look in the upper part of the 
hill for a building standing upon the plat- 
form. This would seem to have been 
merely a matter of following the upper 
face or pavement of the platform which 
we had already found running inward 
from the top of the mosaics. It proved, 
however, more difficult because of the 
fact that this building also was filled and 
surrounded by the extremely solid brick- 


*H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, Ur Excavations. 
I. Al-“Ubaid (1927), Pl. II. 


5 P. Delougaz, The Temple Oval at Khafajah (OIP, 
Vol. [1940}). 
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work of a later structure. It was found 
eventually; and thereafter, the plaster 
faces of the walls being easily recognizable, 
the clearing of the filling proceeded apace. 
During the following weeks, work in this 
part of the mound was concentrated on the 
complete excavation of what remained of 
the temple and the tracing of the outer 
face of the platform up to the point on the 
west side where the denudation of the 
mound made it impossible. The platform 
proved to be just over 5 meters in height, 
and the walls of the temple had survived 
at one point to a height of 3.80 meters. 
All the plaster faces of the walls inside the 
building were covered with frescoes con- 
sisting of geometric patterns and repre- 
sentations of animals and human beings, 
the latter unfortunately fragmentary. 

In Sounding ! a small subsidiary chapel 
was traced down through several occupa- 
tions. The fourth level from the surface 
produced a deposit of magnificent painted 
vessels of the Jemdet Nasr type and other 
objects, including archaic tablets. 

Meanwhile, on the east side of the 
mound two soundings (marked V on PI. 
III) produced, at the summit, some loose 
baked bricks of the Akkadian period, and 
a little lower down a dump of pottery of 
an Early Dynastic type, mostly rough 
bowls and dishes. 

Trench IV, near the edge of the mound 
and only 2 meters above the plain, en- 
countered a private house and a street of 
the Ubaid period (see Pl. VIb). These 
produced some interesting early pottery 
and objects; but, since the house itself was 
so obviously impoverished, we soon trans- 
ferred our men, some to excavating a deep 
pit beneath two rooms on the other side 
of the street with the idea of ascertaining 
the depth of the Ubaid deposit, and others 
to investigating the larger mound to the 
south (B in Pl. III). 

Soundings at the summit of Mound B 
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revealed a phenomenon which we have so 
far been quite unable to explain. The oe- 
cupational debris, which contained frag- 
mentary walls of the Early Dynastic pe- 
riod, was intersected at intervals by deep, 
almost parallel channels about 2 meters 
wide and 1 meter deep, filled with clear 
soft sand. Farther to the southeast and 
lower down, where these channels did not 
occur, we came upon a group of graves of 
the Third Early Dynastic period. They 
appeared just beneath the surface, dug at 
random into the ruins of earlier private 
houses; and at least one was rich in the 
now familiar pottery and objects of that 
period. 

Further work in this region was post- 
poned until a later season, and the work- 
men returned to the area of Sounding IV, 
where there were now indications of a 
large public building of the Ubaid period 
(Pl. VIb). The deep sounding had reached 
virgin soil some 7 meters beneath the sur- 
face after passing through approximately 
seven building levels. The men from here 
were also transferred to the new building, 
one of whose walls had been exposed on 
the northeast side. During the remaining 
days of the excavations some concentrated 
work was done on this building. About 
ten rooms were cleared, and a great quan- 
tity of interesting and some unique paint- 
ed pottery was found, including several 
unbroken vessels. 


OUTLINE OF EXCAVATIONS IN 1941 


We resumed work at Ugair in 1941 with 
three main objects in view: first, to com- 
plete the tracing of the temple platform 
belonging to the Painted Temple; second, 
to continue work on the Ubaid settlement 
at the northern edge of Mound A; and, 
third, to make a further examination of 
the whole site, including Mound B, in or- 
der to determine whether a general ex- 
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tension of the excavations would be profit- 
able. 

The northeastern buttressed facade of 
the temple platform traced in 1940 
proved, as we had anticipated, to be a 
later extension of the original platform. 
Having discovered the true fagade some 
meters farther back, we traced it in both 
directions until we reached the northern 
and eastern corners of the platform, where 
we discovered two exactly similar stair- 
cases leading up from the pavement level 
at which the platform was founded (see 
Pl. V). These apparently did not ascend 
as far as the top of the platform on which 
the Painted Temple was built, but only 
to a lower terrace; another staircase con- 
nected this lower terrace and the upper 
one, on which the temple stood. 

Later constructions on and around the 
temple platform likewise were more thor- 
oughly investigated in 1941. An exten- 
sion was made of the “‘chapel’’ area, where 
the deposit of Jemdet Nasr pottery was 
discovered in 1940. A considerable quan- 
tity of painted pottery was added to the 
already impressive collection from this 
point, and we had the good fortune to re- 
cover some more archaic tablets of a con- 
temporary date (see pp. 155-58). 

Work on the Ubaid settlement was re- 
sumed from the first day of excavating. 
Unfortunately, it proved that only a few 
more rooms could be added to the large 
building discovered in 1940, owing to its 
unexpected denudation on the northeast 
side; but some fine painted pottery was 
found. We therefore picked up the street 
which flanked the building on the south- 
west side at a point about 20 meters to 
the southeast and continued to excavate 
houses on either side of it. One of these, 
a minute dwelling consisting of four 
rooms, was completely dug and, in com- 
mon with its neighbors, produced many 
interesting finds of a domestic character. 


The three short weeks of our season 
were several times interrupted by torren- 
tial rain, which alternated with dust 
storms occasioned by the previously dry 
season; since the whole expedition was 
housed in tents, this hampered the work 
considerably. On one of the days when 
rain had made work on the main excava- 
tions impossible, we took the opportunity 
of distributing our men in groups over the 
whole site, in the hope of locating new 
points of interest. This did not prove par- 
ticularly productive. 

In Mound A it showed that after the 
end of the Ubaid period only the temple 
and the southern half of the site had been 
occupied. Here, except for the temple it- 
self, there were no houses or other clearly 
defined buildings. The occupational de- 
bris suggested rather the temporary 
“squatting”’ of visitors to the shrine. 

In Mound B a long trench on the north- 
west side produced no evidence of houses; 
but at the summit, about 50 meters short 
of the cemetery discovered in 1940, we 
again encountered graves of Early Dy- 
nastiec III. 


THe PAINTED TEMPLE 


The walls of the temple are built di- 
rectly upon the bitumen-coated upper sur- 
face of the temple platform. They are 


constructed of bricks of modern shape, dif- . 


fering only slightly in dimensions from 
those of the platform. On top of the bitu- 
men, both inside and outside the building, 
a fairly even floor surface is made by re- 
peated layers of fine clay. Outside all 
three surviving sides of the building there 
are traces of a final pavement finish of 
whitish gypsum; and, near the north cor- 
ner, a coat of red water-paint seemed to 
have been added over this. At a distance 
of about 3 meters from the northeast and 
southeast fagades a shallow step was 
formed in the pavement covering. This 
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may simply have been to throw off rain 
water spouting from the roof. 

Owing to the denudation of the mound, 
the extent of which is indicated by the 
contour line at pavement level in Plate IV, 
apparently only about half of the original 
plan remains traceable. This consists of a 
long central hall with a range of four 
smaller rooms on the northeast side. Two 
alternative entrances pass through two of 
these rooms on the cross-axis, each room 
having doorways facing each other on ei- 
ther side. The central hall has an altar at 
the northwest end; and in the center, be- 
tween the two doors, the outline of an 
offering table survived (Pl. [Xa). Fortu- 
nately, the south corner of the altar was 
recoverable, though standing only a few 
centimeters high. This gave us its center 
line, which we have taken, for obvious 
reasons, to be the axis of the hall. The 
implications of the plan are discussed in 
detail elsewhere; but it may be said at 
once that comparison with other known 
predynastic temple plans, particularly 
that of the “White Temple” at Warka, as 
well as the arrangement of the surviving 
sections of the end fagades, bring one at 
once to the conclusion that its symmetry 
must have been completed by a second 
range of subsidiary rooms on the south- 
west side of the building. 


THE FACADE 


The outer wall faces were everywhere 
excavated down to pavement level by 
cutting through the heavy brickwork of a 
later filling (Pls. VII and VIIIa). The 
walls were covered with a layer of mud 
plaster 3-5 em. thick, and the whole fa- 
cade had been painted white with a coat 
ef gypsum paint. In the now familiar ear- 
ly tradition of Mesopotamia, buttresses 
alternated with vertical chases—in this 
case doubly recessed. In order to permit 
of similar ornamental recesses in the in- 
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terior of the central hall, its end walls 
projected about 25 em. from the re- 
mainder. 

Small vertical flutes were sunk in the 
plaster of the buttress faces, three to each 
normal buttress and four where the spac- 
ing at the corners became wider. These 
were presumably to accentuate the verti- 
cal, architectual treatment. 

THE FRESCOES 

The wall faces inside the building were 
also carefully mud plastered. Every sur- 
viving square foot bore traces of color 
washes or painted ornament. 

The almost insuperable difficulty of 
preserving or even recording more than a 
small percentage of these frescoes can only 
be gathered from an exact account of the 
condition in which they were found, from 
a photograph of a typical wall after ex- 
cavation (Pl. [Xb), and from the panels 
which have now been transported to the 
Iraq Museum. 

The whole interior of the temple had 
been filled solid with crude brickwork by 
a later builder in order to make a yet 
higher platform for a later temple. The 
process of filling seemed to have been to 
sweep the rooms clean and then, from the 
floor upward, to lay masonry consisting 
of sun-dried bricks, measuring approxi- 
mately 402510 cm., in mud mortar. 
The firm packing of this filling against the 
plastered wall faces and into all recesses 
seemed to have been done with the great- 
est care. The resulting masonry was so 
hard that it turned the points of the picks 
of our skilled workmen. On the other 
hand, the frescoes against which it was 
laid were applied (sometimes in several 
coats of flaky water-paint) to extremely 
soft mud plaster, generously mixed with 
chaff. The result was that the paint 
showed a distinct preference to remain at- 
tached to the filling, which would come 
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away, leaving a distressing area of bare 
wall face beneath. Added to this was the 
fact that in many places the heat of the 
sun had caused a fissure to form between 
filling and plaster, into which muddy rain 
water had run and insects or even small 
animals had burrowed. 

At one point an attempt was made, 
after cutting the filling down to the last 
thin “skin,”’ to remove this in a panel on 
a rigid plaster backing in order to recover 
the “negative” pattern adhering to its 
face. The method eventually arrived at, 
however, by which the paintings recon- 
structed in Plates X and XII were exposed 
for recording, consisted in the meticulous 
removal of the last “skin” a minute frag- 
ment at a time, with such implements as 
razor blades. 

The recording was done in “‘poster col- 


ors’’ on a surface not greatly differing in 


color or texture from the original mud 
surface, and care was taken to observe the 
exact tone and brilliance of all colors 
when first exposed, for they faded and 
changed with extraordinary rapidity. The 
work was complicated by the fact that in 
some places a slightly different design had 
been repainted over the first and in others 
large flakes of painted surface had slipped 
down, one behind another, like a pack of 
cards. 

The designs and figures were invariably 
painted upon a white ground. A great 
variety of colors was used, the most nota- 
ble omissions being any kind of blue or 
green. The figures were freely and com- 
petently sketched out with a red or orange 
line, and the corrected outline added in 
black on top of or beside the red. The 
most usual arrangement was a band of 
plain color, usually some shade of red, 
forming a dado about 1 meter high all 
round the room. Above this there would 
be a band of geometrical ornament about 
30 em. high. The upper parts of the walls 
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were decorated with scenes of human or 
animal figures on a plain white ground. 
Unfortunately, none of the human figures 
was recoverable above the waistline, owing 
to proximity to the surface. 

The northeast wall face had a dado 72 
em. high of deep plum red, a particular 
shade often evident in pottery of the Jem- 
det Nasr period. This color faded in a few 
hours to a bluish purple. It continued 
into the recess in the southeast wall. As 
far as the corner near the altar, nothing 
was recoverable above, except a continua- 
tion of the geometric band recorded in the 
doorway to Room 2 (see Pl. XII, Wall A). 

The offering table was not preserved to 
a sufficient height to show any indication 
of decoration. : 

The altar can be seen in Plates [Xa 
and X. It was built of solid brickwork, 
80-90 cm. high, 2.60 meters wide, and 
with a projection of 3.60 meters. On the 
right side a flight of six shallow steps led 
up to a side platform whose top was flush 
with that of the main altar. One may 
imagine an upper structure of which the 
denudation of the mound at this point 
would have left no trace. The best pre- 
served paintings in the building were upon 
the front and sides of the altar and on the 
face of the side platform beyond the steps. 

The design on the front is of an archi- 
tectural character, and one sees in it the 
representation of the facade of a building, 
the altar itself, in fact, being treated as a 
miniature temple. On the buttresses even 
the three flutes are represented by vertical 
lines, while the recesses between are filled 
with a geometric pattern comparable to 
the mosaic ornament found in a similar 
position in several temples at Warka.® 
Furthermore, there is little doubt in the 
writer’s mind that the horizontal band of 
ornament at the top is an argument for the 


* See mosaic facades from Warka now in the Iraq 
Museum. 
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termination of a facade in a band of mo- 
saics (see discussion below of mosaic in 
the platform face; also, Pl. XIV). The 
vertical stripes representing buttresses 
were painted alternately white and yel- 
low; and, although the pattern was not 
recoverable over the whole breadth of the 
face, the spacing necessitates the occur- 
rence of two white buttresses side by side 
in the center. This plainly suggests the 
representation of a doorway in the middle 
of the facade; but, as only minute frag- 
ments of the painting had survived at this 
point, we have in Plate X contented our- 
selves with reconstructing a uniform con- 
tinuation of the decoration. 

On the right side of the altar and on the 
face of the side platform were striking and 
excellently preserved animal figures. Both 

-are what one would normally in heraldic 
painting call “lions’’; but, since they are 
covered with black spots on a white 
ground, perhaps the word “leopard” 
would be more appropriate. Their func- 
tion is obviously that of guarding the altar 
and makes them comparable with the in- 
numerable instances of guardian animals 
on the carved thrones and gateways of 
antiquity. 

The figure on the side platform (PI. 
XIa) is seated on its haunches with its 
forelegs straight. The drawing fills the 
whole panel from the pavement upward 
and overlaps onto the rebate of the ad- 
joining doorway. The ground was a pre- 
liminary coat of white paint. The figure 
was then freely sketched in scarlet; the 
outline, which several times had to be 
corrected, was strengthened with a fairly 
heavy black line. The eyes, ears, end of 
the tail, and ruff beneath the jaw were 
then filled with solid color, and the spots 
applied with a brush so full of color that 
occasionally a surplus drop of paint 
trickled down. 

The beast on the side of the altar (PI. 


XIb) is in a couchant position, and its tail 
fills the space beside the stairs. In this 
the plaster disconcertingly stopped short 
at vertical lines on either side of its hind- 
quarters. Between these two lines the 
brickwork was broken and irregular, and 
a large fragment of painted plaster was 
found standing on edge at right angles to 
the wall near the bottom step. We have 
concluded that behind the painted face at 
this point there was a small vertical shaft 
such as is almost invariably made in such 
altars for the purpose of draining away 
Fbations’ and that its front collapsed 
when the filling was laid. In any case it 
will be seen in Plate X that it has been 
easy to reconstruct the missing part of 
the figure simply by supplying the hind- 
quarters of the upright animal in the ad- 
joining panel. Similarly, other details of 
ears, tongue, eyes, ete., when missing or 
fragmentary in one animal, have been sup- 
plied from the other. 

The remains of both these panels have 
now been successfully transferred to the 
Iraq Museum. In this connection one 
should remember, when looking at their 
much faded colors, that when first exposed 
they were, for the most part, as bright as 
the day they were applied, more than five 
thousand years ago. 

The only parallel we have been able to 
find to the drawing, particularly of the 
face and tail, is in a cylinder seal (signifi- 
cantly) of the Uruk period.*® 

Fragments of painting on both walls 
above the side platform at the corner of 
the room are interesting. These were ver- 
tical and horizontal bands of geometric 
ornament on which lines of ‘“Jemdet 
Nasr” plum color separating black and 
white diamonds produced an extremely 


7 See, e.g., the high altar of the Tell Agrab temple 
(Delougaz and Lloyd, Pre-Sargonid Temples, Figs. 
176-77). 


8H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939), Pl. IVa. 
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brilliant effect. Between these were pan- 
els containing animals, painted in solid 
dark red and outlined with bright orange. 
Of these the legs were easily distinguish- 
able, but not enough of the head and body 
to be sure of the outline. Recollecting, 
however, the ubiquitous representation in 
Sumerian shrines of the “temple herd,” 
either on cylinder seals or sometimes in 
the friezes, as in the Ninhursag temple at 
al-Ubaid,® we have completed the upper 
part of the animal from contemporary cyl- 
inder seals. 

It was a curious fact that, when the 
altar and platform were cut into, in the 
process of removing the panels, these 
painted surfaces were found to continue 
down to the ground behind them. This 
would suggest that the whole projecting 
structure was an afterthought. 

Of the distressingly scanty remains re- 
covered from the walls of the smaller 
rooms, the most striking fragments of geo- 
metric ornament are in the two doorways 
of Room 2 (Pl. XII, Walls A and C). For 
the rest, there remain only three frag- 
ments which are definitely identifiable as 
the lower parts of standing human figures. 
The most interesting of these is Wall D 
in Room 3. Here two persons appear from 
their feet to be standing back to back, and 
it has been possible after a minute study 
of the small sections of the pattern which 
remain to recover some information about 
their dress. 

Both are covered to just below the 
knees, beneath which their legs are lightly 
outlined only in red paint. The right- 
hand figure, like a similar figure on Wall 
E, has a plain skirt painted in solid red. 
But the other has the same skirt project- 
ing a little from beneath an outer gar- 
ment whose texture or pattern is elabo- 
rately indicated by checks, diamonds, and 
stripes in red, black, and white. Behind, 

* Hall and Woolley, op. cit., Pls. XXXI-XXXII. 
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there is a complicated appendage termi- 
nating in two bulbous shapes, one black 
and one red. After a lengthy study of the 
original record and the remains of the 
painting itself, we can confidently present 
the reconstruction in Plate XII. We have, 
nevertheless, subordinated the conjectural 
lines supplied to complete the coherence 
of the drawing by using a much fainter 
color. 

The knee-length skirt has a parallel in 
figures from contemporary seal cylin- 
ders.'® These also suggest the ornamental 
border of the outer garment and a diago- 
nal texture or pattern in the material it- 
self. The only possible explanation of the 
bulbous appendages behind is to be found 
in the famous stone vase from Warka in 
the Iraq Museum," on which, though 
most of the figure of the king is missing, 
a ponderous tassel of his girdle is sup- 
ported by a slave behind him. It will also 
be noticed that the fragmentary human 
figure on Wall B in Room 2 has pendant 
folds of something hanging halfway down 
his leg at the back. 

Little can be said about the remainder 
of the painting on Wall E. It is, we think, 
to be identified as an animal whose upper 
part and legs from the knees downward 
are missing. The human figure is perhaps 
holding some sort of bridle. 

The very small-scale ornament surviv- 
ing on Wall F appears to be a sort of ver- 
tical trellis. 

Our greatest disappointment awaited 
us in Rooms 4 and 5. Here, owing to the 
shape of the mound, the walls remained 
standing almost to what must have been 
ceiling level, a height of 3.80 meters. A 
staircase (Pl. [Xc), no doubt leading to 
the flat roof, started against the north- 
west wall of Room 5 and was continued 


10 Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. [Ila and e. 


1! The best photograph is in C. Zervos, L’ Art de la 
Mésopotamie (‘‘Cahiers d'art,’’ [1935)}). 
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into the doorway leading to Room 4, 
thereby blocking up half its width. Up to 
this point it was built in solid brick, but 
the final flight to the roof had evidently 
been suspended on projecting beams, for 
holes high up in the northeast wall of 
Room 4 still marked their position. But 
of the wall paintings, of which traces re- 
mained on every wall right up to the sur- 
face, hardly a fragment was worth record- 
ing. It was just possible to suspect a pro- 
cession of figures following the line of the 
stairs, a figure seated on a throne or chair, 
and a third spotted animal like those on 
the altar; but their reconstruction we had 
regretfully to abandon. 


Tue TEMPLE PLATFORM 


It will be observed (Pl. IV) that only 
three sides of the temple platform were 
traced in 1940. At certain points in the 
north and west corners tracing became 
impossible, partly because of the denuda- 
tion of the mound but also partly because 
the foundations thereabouts occurred at 
a somewhat higher level, having been built 
upon the ruins of a yet earlier building. 

The whole platform is built solid in libn 
about the size and proportions of modern 
bricks. Its buttressed face was traced by 
cutting into a solid filling of much larger 
bricks built up against it (Pl. IV) which 
seemed to constitute an extension of the 
platform at a later date. It was, in fact, 
the ill-defined face of this larger and later 
platform which we had already encoun- 
tered in Soundings I and III, and we were 
later able to trace it for some distance on 
the northeast side and halfway along the 
southwest flank, where it was vertical and 
better preserved. At the head of Trench 1 
a vertical section was cut through this 
large-brick filling, and the buttressed face 
of the platform was exposed right down 
to the foundations (see Pl. VII). This sec- 
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tion later proved invaluable for establish- 
ing the date of the platform. 

The platform was built upon a smooth 
clay pavement which showed signs of hav- 
ing been coated with gypsum near the 
base of the brickwork. This pavement, 
running beneath the foundations, made 
the lower limit of the wall easy to recog- 
nize all round the circuit. Above it the 
buttresses rose 4.60 meters to the lower 
line of the mosaic band (see Pl. VIII). 

The cones of which the band was com- 
posed were arranged in five rows, one 
above another. They were set in bitu- 
men, with their heads projecting about 
1 em. Each was made of lightly baked 
buff or reddish clay, shaped to a blunt 
point at one end and flattened at the 
other; in the center of the flat end was a 
circular depression, semicircular in sec- 
tion. The heads had been dipped in black 
bituminous paint to a depth of about 5-10 
em. The greatest diameter was 8 cm. 
and the length 20 em. (Pls. XVIa and 
XXVIIIa). Their exact function as deco- 
ration is hard to elucidate. Their heads 
seemed to form a continuous band, flush 
with the face of the buttresses, and their 
precarious projection over the recesses be- 
tween was minimized only by the rough 
oversailing of the brick course directly be- 
neath. The plaster of the wall face 
stopped against their underside. What 
seemed most strange was that the top 
face of the top row was unmistakably 
flush with the pavement on the platform. 
In fact, the layer of bitumen which formed 
the basis of that pavement, and directly 
upon which the lowest course of the tem- 
ple walls was laid, came into contact with 
the bitumen in which the top line of cones 
was set. Above this there were no traces 
of a parapet; but, as a later filling of big 
bricks was laid directly upon the clay 
pavement covering the bitumen, it seemed 
likely that the parapet had been removed. 
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In the second season this was proved to 
have been the case. Similar bands of 
cones found at Warka may be compared.” 

At the end of our first season the shape 
of the platform already suggested a D 
(Pl. IV), but the straight northeastern 
facade had proved a little puzzling. There 
was a staircase running up laterally at the 
east corner, and the much denuded re- 
mains of another ran straight into the 
structure about in the center. Beyond 
this we could find no continuation of the 
facade buttresses. Furthermore, we had 
noticed that both these staircases and the 
facade between were built of bricks which 
varied slightly in size from those of the 
remainder of the platform. We were 
therefore already convinced that this was 
only a secondary extension of the plat- 
form on the northeast side and that the 
true original face remained to be found. 
This proved to be correct when we re- 
sumed excavations in 1941. 

The true northeast fagade was found 
some meters farther back and was traced 
in its entire length. At the northern and 
eastern corners two exactly similar stair- 
cases led up from the pavement level at 
which the platform was founded (Pls. V 
and XIV). These apparently did not as- 
cend as high as the top of the platform on 
which the Painted Temple was built. 
However, in our first season we had found 
to the northwest of the Painted Temple a 
paved terrace about 1.60 meters below the 
level of the temple (see “lower pavement”’ 
in Pls. IV and Via), and a buttressed re- 
taining wall about 2 meters northwest of 
the temple (black in Pl. IV) marked the 
limit of the higher platform on that side. 
The two main staircases evidently stopped 


12 A. Néldeke et al., ‘“‘Achter vorliufiger Bericht 
liber die von der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft 
in Uruk-Warka unternommenen Ausgrabungen,"’ 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Jahrgang 1936, Phil.-hist. Klasse, No. 13 
(1937), Pl. 44. 


at this lower terrace (called “‘intermediate 
terrace” in Pl. V), and another well-pre- 
served staircase northeast of the temple 
connected the lower terrace with the “‘up- 
per terrace’’ or top of the platform (PI. V; 
ef. Pl. XI IIa, background). The lower ter- 
race occurred on the northeast and north- 
west sides of the platform only, while the 
upper terrace, on which the temple stood, 
occupied the southern corner. This ar- 
rangement is quite clear in Plate XIV, 
which shows a model of the Painted Tem- 
ple and its platform made in the Iraq 
Museum. 

The two staircases at either end of the 
true northeast fagade must each have con- 
sisted of a continuous flight of about forty 
shallow steps, each 27 em. wide and hav- 
ing an average rise of 10 em. They were 
composed of mud bricks laid on edge and 
repeatedly plastered. They sloped slight- 
ly toward the outside, where there was a 
bitumen-lined channel 25 em. wide for 
rain water to run down (Pl. XIII). The 
staircase from the lower to the upper ter- 
race (Pl. XIIIa, background) had a simi- 
lar channel ending in a bitumen drain be- 
neath the bottom step, which seemed to 
disappear into the platform. 

The parapet on the outside of each 
main staircase was 1.60 meters wide, and 
its outer face was merely a continuation 
of the buttressed treatment of the general 
facade. It appeared to rise in a succession 
of three steps, and in each case the return 
face was ornamented with two small ver- 
tical channels, making three small pilas- 
ters. In the case of the stairway at the 
north corner of the platform only the low- 
est step of the parapet survived, owing to 
the denudation of the mound. But in the 
case of the other, sufficient remained to 
show that the uppermost of the three steps 
merely represented the height (about 1 
meter) of the normal parapet to the ter- 
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race.'* There can be little doubt that the 
staircase to the upper terrace was treated 
in a similar way, and we feel fairly safe 
in assuming that there was a parapet 
about a meter high all round both the 
upper and lower terraces (see Pl. XIV). 

During the second season we found the 
buttressed northeastern facade of a still 
earlier platform (Stage VIII in Table 1 
and Pl. V), on top of which that of the 
Painted Temple had been built. This was 
traced as far as its north and east corners. 
Its upper face occurred about 2 meters be- 
neath the floor of the temple. In the hope 
of encountering the ruins of an earlier 
temple standing on this earlier platform, 
we cut a trench right across the building 
at the point where two doorways occur 
facing each other. The earlier platform, 
however, also appears to have been built 
in two stages; for we encountered only an 
undecorated face rising from it, almost di- 
rectly beneath the northeast facade of the 
Painted Temple, and beyond this we con- 
tinued to cut through solid brickwork as 
far as the farther slope of the mound. 

In the center of the extended northeast- 
ern facade of the temple platform, traced 
in 1940, we had discovered the remains of 
a staircase running up into the platform 
at right angles (Pl. IV; Stage VII B in 
Pl. V). Its lowest step rose from the 
pavement level of a wide, open courtyard, 
from which the building was evidently 
approached. The whole of this courtyard 
had later been packed out with large rec- 
tangular libn to form the greatly extended 
oval(?) platform, part of which we had 
traced in 1940 on the south side (hatched 
in Pl. 1V). We later cut a trench through 
this filling until we arrived at the north- 
eastern wall of the courtyard, which we 


18 Unfortunately, no really adequate photograph 
of the main staircases exists, owing to events which 
took place between their discovery and their record- 
ing. 
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followed with difficulty for some distance. 
Beyond this we again found the sloping 
outer face of the ‘‘oval.’’™ 


LATER STRUCTURES ON THE PLATFORM 


The brickwork with which the Painted 
Temple was filled (ef. p. 139) and sur- 
rounded began to explain itself a little 
when an outer face to it was found on the 
northeast side (shown by the straight lines 
separating the first and second fillings in 
Plate IV). Later a return face was found 
to the southeast and, at the corner where 
the two met, a flight of six wide steps lead- 
ing upward from the pavement of the 
Painted Temple platform (see Pl. VIIIa). 
The steps had no parapet; but a straight 
channel, probably for rain water, was cut 
on the inner side (ef. staircases in PI. 
XIII); all adjoining wall faces were heay- 
ily plastered. Here, then, were two sides 
of a great rectangular mass of masonry, 
evidently built upon the top of the old 
Painted Temple platform as a kind of 
plinth for a later temple, whose founda- 
tions must have occurred a little above the 
roof line of its predecessor. In cutting 
across the lower terrace of the Painted 
Temple platform we were able to trace 
the northwest face of the first filling (PI. 
IV) and thereby obtain some idea of the 
size of the plinth which it created. It is 
thought that the first filling goes with the 
filling forming the ‘oval’? around the 
platform (see Stage VI in Table 1). 

To complicate matters further, we 
found that in tracing the outer faces of 
the first filling we were still cutting into 
solid brickwork consisting of large rec- 
tangular libn varying only slightly in di- 
mensions from those of the plinth itself. 

14 [It should be remembered that the ‘‘oval’’ tem- 


ples at Khafajah and al-Ubaid are Early Dynastic 
structures surrounded by walls of plano-convex 


bricks following an oval plan. The ‘‘oval'’ mentioned 
here is a solid substructure best compared with the 
irregularly shaped archaic Anu ziggurat which sup- 
ports the ‘“‘White Temple” at Warka.—H. F.} 
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This was evidently an even later exten- 
sion of the structure (the “second filling’ 
in Pl. IV) and was too denuded to give 
any impression of its shape and extent. 
Its lowest course was separated from the 
old platform top by a thick layer of clay 
pavement, ending against the base of the 
first filling in an accumulation of debris 
containing hundreds of small mosaic cones 
which must have fallen from some deco- 
rated upper part. 

A range of five semicircular buttresses 
(Pl. X Va) parallel to the northwest fagade 
of the temple proved something of a 
puzzle. They were built overlapping the 
retaining wall at platform level and in- 
terrupted the brickwork of the first filling 
(see Pl. IV). A gypsum pavement care- 
fully laid between their base and that of 
the temple fagade stopped against both. 
Thus they come in the sequence of 
building between the Painted Temple and 
the first filling but must have been in ex- 
istence while the temple itself was still in 
use (see Stage VII C in Table 1 and PI. 
V). They would probably correspond to 
the northeastern extension of the plat- 
form traced in 1940 (Stage VII B in Pl. 
V). The southwest facade of this struc- 
ture, with straight buttresses and re- 
cesses, was discovered rising from the 
lower terrace. Its northwestern and 
northeastern limits could not be deter- 
mined, owing to the denudation of the 
mound. The brickwork of this structure 
was carefully articulated over almost the 
whole area and showed that it was quite 
solid masonry. One must therefore as- 
sume that it was a brick plinth upon which 
some unknown building was raised above 
the level of the Painted Temple. The semi- 
circular buttresses had the peculiarity of 
being unplastered. This possibly sug- 
gests that they were originally decorated 
with cone mosaics, like the similar ones 
found at Warka. It is particularly unfor- 
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tunate that the extent of this building and 
its function and affinities escape us, be- 
cause at Warka, too, remains very similar 
in nature appear unconnected with any 
intelligible plan. 


Tue CHAPEL 


Sounding I had proved interesting and 
productive from the beginning. Here, be- 
neath a heavily built and much-used 
brick kiln of a much later date (Level I in 
Table 1) we had traced the walls of a rec- 
tangular room with a door at one end and, 
in the center of the opposite wall, a struc- 
ture recognizable by innumerable prece- 
dents as an altar (Pl. IV). Small pots of 
Jemdet Nasr type had fallen from it into 
the recesses on either side, and in some 
cases remained unbroken. In common 
with the walls of the room the altar was 
built of Riemchen with rounded edges, 
characteristic of the same predynastic 
epoch. Buried among the debris which 
filled the doorway we found a hoard of 
amulets and beads wrapped around and 
filling a large spouted pot. This we associ- 
ated with the first occupation level be- 
neath the kiln. Pivot stones in place be- 
side the door marked two earlier pave- 
ment levels (II and III in Table 1 and 
Pl. VIa)." 

At Level IV new walls were found, still 
of the small Jemdet Nasr bricks. Whether 
or not the building of which they formed 
part was an earlier shrine was not ascer- 
tainable. In any case it was filled with an 
astonishing deposit of pottery, apparently 
all of Jemdet Nasr style. 


DatTING EvIDENCE 


This magnificent variety of ornamented 
vessels is described in detail below. But 
it is necessary here to stress their impor- 


18 [Level II may have survived into Early Dynastic 
I, since it contained some ‘“‘scarlet ware’’ and the 
Riemchen ‘‘were laid in the manner of plano-convex 
bricks’’ (Table 1).—H. F.] 
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Level 


III. 


IV. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


TABLE 1 


LEVEL SCHEDULE OF THE TELL Uqarr TEMPLE* 


Buildings 


. Kiln above chapel and Nebuchadnezzar 


stamped bricks; no building 


. Second occupation of chapel; hoard of beads 


and amulets high up in filling 


Foundations and first occupation of chapel 


No platform or temple surviving 
Deposit of Jemdet Nasr pottery and tablets 
in rooms beneath chapel in Sounding I 


Second filling built against and over first fill- 
ing; staircase at E. corner 

Gypsum-brick foundation in Sounding VI 

Occupational level in Sounding I 


. First filling in and over Painted Temple; 


NW., NE., and SE. faces found; staircase 
at E. corner 
Extended oval(?) platform with sloping face 
Lowest terrace of large bricks in Sounding I 
Some walls in Sounding VI 


At the beginning of this phase (A) we find 
the Painted Temple with the upper and 
lower platforms, their fagades and stairs; 
large black-ended mosaic cones; gypsum 
pavement at base of Sounding I. Next 
(B) we find that the stairs and facade are 
added on the NE. side in the open court- 
yard, while, at the same time or later (C) 
the structure with semicircular buttresses 
on its SE. side was built 


The earliest platform (NE. fagade) 


Pottery 
A little Akkadian and 
Babylonian 


Painted Jemdet Nasr 
and a little “scarlet 
ware” 

Deep rough beakers 


Painted Jemdet Nasr 
Deep rough beakers 


Painted Jemdet Nasr 


No painted sherds be- 
low Level IV 

Almost complete bur- 
nished pot in Sound- 
ing I 


“Votive bowls” 

Crooked spouts 

A few burnished 
sherds 


“Votive bowls” 

Crooked spouts 

A few burnished 
sherds 


None 


Bricks 
Large flat bricks 


Riemchen laid in 
the manner 
of plano-con- 
vex bricks 


Riemchen 


Riemchen 


Large rectangu- 
lar bricks 


Large rectangu- 


lar bricks 


Riemchen 


Riemchen 


* The levels are still numbered in the order of their excavation, I being the latest. The table should, of 


course, be read from the bottom up. 
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tance in dating the Painted Temple. 
Here was a consistent group of ceramics of 
a known period in a building of the same 
period; and, among the debris, there were 
even inscribed tablets of a corresponding 
archaic type (pp. 155-58). It was now 
necessary to study its position in relation 
to the adjoining temple platform. This 
was done by cutting the section already 
mentioned, to connect the two. The re- 
sult can be seen in the section in Plate VIa 
and also in an excellent photograph (PI. 
VII). A wide trench was cut, exposing 
the buttressed face of the platform right 
down to the pavement upon which it is 
built. The clean section through this 
later extension of the platform (‘‘first fill- 
ing,’’ Level VI in Table 1) shows an ap- 
parently consistent mass of large-brick 
masonry from the surface down to the 
pavement mentioned above. Down to a 
point 50 em. above this pavement these 
big bricks form an irregular face to the 
later platform, but from this point down- 
ward they are extended outward, beneath 
the foundations of the Jemdet Nasr build- 
ings, to form a terrace (Pl. Vla). 

The dating sequence we thereby ar- 
rived at is as follows, from the bottom 
upward: 

A. The Painted Temple and its platform, 

B. The first (and second?) filling with the 
corresponding extension of the plat- 
form, 

C. The Jemdet Nasr building with its de- 
deposit of Jemdet Nasr objects, 

D. The later Jemdet Nasr chapel. 


The two alternatives remain (a) that 
the Painted Temple should belong to a 
phase of the Jemdet Nasr period earlier 
than either the chapel or the pottery de- 
posit and (6) that it should date from the 
preceding Uruk period. 

The evidence in favor of the first is as 
follows: (1) Skill in painting, particularly 
geometrical designs, has hitherto been 
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more associated with the pot-painters of 
the Jemdet Nasr period than with the pot- 
burnishers of the Uruk period. Some of 
the colors used in our frescoes are reminis- 
cent. (2) The plan of the building, with 
the altar at one end of the central hall and 
the entrance on the cross-axis, suggests a 
transition from the “‘portal” plan of, say, 
the “White Temple” at Warka to the 
“langraum”’ plans of the later Sumerian 
shrines. '® 

That in favor of the second is a great 
deal more convincing: (1) In the whole of 
the work of excavating the Painted Tem- 
ple and platform and tracing the faces of 
the first filling adjoining the temple, not 
one single sherd of painted pottery was 
found. The only notable fragments which 
appeared were several examples of a par- 
ticular bent spout (Pl. XXIla, 27), one 
sherd of gray burnished, and another of 
red polished ware, all typically Uruk. (2) 
At Level V in Sounding I, which corre- 
sponded to the walls in Level IV and sep- 
arated the Jemdet Nasr deposit from the 
terrace of big bricks belonging to the fill- 
ing (Pl. Vla, see. AA), again no painted 
pottery was found, but one almost com- 
plete pot (Pl. XXIIb2) was of the fa- 
miliar burnished, gray-brown Uruk ware. 
For the rest the pottery consisted mostly 
of fragments of rough “votive bowls” of 
a type’? now, however, associated with 
both the Uruk and the Jemdet Nasr pe- 
riods. (3) There are numerous points of 
resemblance between the Painted Temple 
and the temples of the Uruk period at 
Warka: the plan; the recessed: facade, in- 
cluding the fluted buttresses and traces 
of white paint; the slightly battered face 
of the platform; the deep-red paint on the 
stumps of walls of the Red Temple at 
Warka, which did not remain standing 
high enough to preclude the possibility of 

16 Lloyd, Mesopotamia (1936), p. 53. 


17 Lloyd, in Jrag, V (1938), 133, and in Irag, 
VII (1940), 18. 


its being a dado above which were designs 
in other colors. (4) There appear gypsum 
or cement bricks, some with a trident 
mark upon them (Pl. XVia), many of 
which were incorporated in the first fill- 
ing. These date from the Uruk period at 
Warka, Ur, and Meraijib.'® 

After balancing the above evidence, we 
feel safe in attributing our temple to the 
period in which occurred the first great 
floruit of Mesopotamian architecture and 
which will always be associated with the 
city of Uruk. It is not difficult to think of 
the intricate painted patterns as contrived 
by the mosaic-workers of that period or of 
the fine drawings as the work of contempo- 
rary seal-cutters. 


THe UBAID SETTLEMENT 


Finally, a word may be said about the 
building discovered in Sounding IV (see 
Pls. III and VIb). The walls, some of 
which are nearly a meter thick, are built 
of large rectangular mud bricks, with 
little if any tempering, and are apparently 
not laid in horizontal courses. A section 
of wall (Pl. XVb) which was carefully ar- 
ticulated shows the bricks arranged in 
what resembles a succession of irregular 
piles. The extremely long and narrow 
compartments perhaps owe their shape to 
the difficulty of procuring wood for roofing 
among the primitive marshes of Iraq. The 
curiously shaped Room F (Pl. VIb) sug- 
gests a ramp or staircase, though no traces 
of either were found. These rooms had 
two principal occupation levels. The first 
was the original floor level of the building, 
and the second corresponded to the main 
occupation of House A on the opposite 
side of the street. At the time of the latter 
the building seems already to have been 
partially ruined, for the greater part of its 
rich yield of pottery seemed to have been 


18 Antiquaries Journal, X (1930), 333. Sir Leonard 
Woolley's bricks measured 219.5 and ours 
25 X12 X10 cm. 
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deposited as rubbish in the spaces between 
the walls. Some of the best unbroken 
specimens were found in the small door- 
less compartment marked “B.”’ 

Little need be said about the some- 
what impoverished house first excavated 
(House A). Its walls were mostly a single 
brick thick; its floor was of mud, here and 
there with traces of reed matting. Be- 
sides pottery, it contained all the domes- 
tic objects which have come to be associ- 
ated with the period, some of them for the 
first time being found intact (see Pls. 
XVIb, XXVIIIb, and XXIX): baked 
clay sickles in great quantities, long clay 
nails with mushroom-shaped head and 
point twisted back into a hook, flint 
coups-de-poing, socket-hole imitations of 
stone hammers in clay, loom weights, net 
weights, spindle whorls, bone imple- 
ments, broken clay animals, a single prim- 
itive stamp seal, clay studs, tiny polished 
gaming pieces, a few flakes of flint and 
obsidian. In addition there were some 
traces of food—meat bones in one room 
and a heavy deposit of shells of fresh- 
water mussels in another. 


THE DEEP SOUNDING 


In the pit dug between the Ubaid build- 
ing and the street (shaded area in PI. 
VIb), walls of shaped bricks were encoun- 
tered down to Level IV. Levels V and VI 
had walls of pisé, while Level VII, which 
had no walls at all, was merely a deep 
stratified deposit of occupational debris. 
The pit ended about 7 meters beneath the 
surface of the mound in clean, brown clay 
mottled with blackish veins, which could 
have been the roots of marsh plants as Sir 
Leonard Woolley suggests in the same case 
at Ur.'’* The first sign of occupation, laid 
directly upon virgin soil, was a thick layer 
of reed matting or rushes. 

In studying the pottery from the pit 


” Antiquaries Journal, X, 335. 
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(Pl. XVII) we combined that from Levels 
I and II with the finds from corresponding 
levels in the adjoining buildings. They 
are better taken as a single group, since 
in Rooms B-L it was not possible to dis- 
tinguish between the original possessions 
of the occupants and the later deposit of 
rubbish. 


PoTTeRY AND OBJECTS 
POTTERY FROM THE UBAID SETTLEMENT 


The pottery of the Ubaid period was ex- 
tremely copious, both in the houses and 
other buildings excavated on the surface 
of the mound and in all levels of the 
sounding which we carried down to virgin 
soil. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
about it was its surprising uniformity 
throughout the eight distinct occupation 
levels which we encountered, and there- 
fore during a period of several hundreds of 
years. 

There are three principal types of ware, 
two of which are already familiar from 
other Ubaid sites in South Iraq, and the 
third perhaps locally peculiar: (a) the 
greenish, overbaked, almost vitrified pot- 
tery, ornamented with black painted de- 
signs, which has always been considered 
characteristic of the period; (b) a much 
softer, grit-tempered, buff clay, with a 
cream slip or a slip of the same color, on 
which designs are painted in black fading 
easily to brown;*° (c) a bright pink clay, 
moderately baked, with a slip of the same 
color or cream. This is restricted to pots 
of about three shapes and is never painted. 

Exceptional types of painted ware more 
nearly resembled the North Iraq type of 
Ubaid ware, particularly No. 1 in Plate 
XXa, which is completely covered with a 
red wash and has the ornament painted in 

2° (Classes a and } may well be variants of the same 
ware caused by differences in the firing. The existence 


of the two varieties has been observed on most sites 
of this period.—H. 
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black. Others (Pl. X-Xb 4 and 7) were or- 
namented in bright red paint on a cream 
slip. 

Before excavation the pottery on the 
surface would have led one to expect a 
great preponderance of Class a ware. 
When we came to excavate, there proved 
to be considerably less of it than of Class 
b. We are inclined to explain this by the 
fact that the hard, almost vitrified frag- 
ments are quite unaffected by weather, 
whereas the second type soon loses its slip 
when exposed for long. 

The principal shapes may be seen at a 
glance in Plate XVII and the variations 
in the detailed drawings. It will be no- 
ticed that ten of the eleven types appear 
in the two surface occupations and that 
all eleven are represented in Level VII, 
just above virgin soil. Thus we do not 
feel that there is much to be deduced from 
the absence of certain shapes in the inter- 
mediate levels. It is perhaps worth ob- 
serving, however, that the unfamiliar pink 
ware of Class ¢ is much more frequent 
from Level V downward. 


POTTERY OF THE JEMDET NASR PERIOD 


The circumstances in which this impor- 
tant group of pottery was found, in and 
beneath the subsidiary chapel in Sound- 
ing I, have already been mentioned. It 
should be added that it seemed to repre- 
sent a deposit of mostly complete pots, 
packed closely together or superimposed. 
They were, however, all crushed flat by 
the weight of the earth above them and 
had consequently almost all to be restored 
from a very large number of fragments. 
In sorting out this confused mass of 
sherds, difficulty was sometimes found in 
completing the lower part of those vessels 
which were unpainted from the shoulder 
downward. The decorated parts could be 
marked and reassembled with compara- 


Ugair 


tive ease; but the plain sherds, which rep- 
resented the base of the vase, were not al- 
ways distinguishable from the general de- 
posit. This fact is, however, rendered less 
important by the circumstance that only 
two standard types of base ever seemed 
to be used—the flat or slightly convex 
base and the ring-base. 

There are three principal types of ware: 
(1) Characteristic polychrome Jemdet 
Nasr jars exactly as found at Jemdet Nasr 
itself and, more recently, in many other 
South Iraq sites. (2) A monochrome 
painted ware which also occurs at Jemdet 
Nasr, Khafajah, Tell Asmar, and Tell 
Agrab; at Tell Uqair the geometrical and 
other designs appear in bright chocolate- 
colored paint on a cream slip or wet- 
smoothed light buff pottery (e.g., Pl. 
XXVII 1-3). (3) A greenish overbaked 
ware very much like the pottery of the 
Ubaid period; it is usually wet-smoothed 
and decorated with black paint, fading to 
dark brown. 

Classes 2 and 3 are never burnished. 
All the pots found were wheel made. 
Many of the decorative motifs and almost 
all the shapes in Class 1 are to be found 
in pottery from Jemdet Nasr itself. In 
Classes 2 and 3 there is one prevalent 
shape—a large, rather squat or flattened 
jar having an everted beveled rim, almost 
no neck, four pierced “‘beak-lugs”’ usually 
connected by a line of incised molding, 
painted decoration on the shoulder or up- 
per surface only, ending in a horizontal 
line at the point of greatest width, and a 
rough ring-base. Some contemporary 
types of undecorated pot are new and in- 
teresting. Another novelty was that sev- 
eral large pots were found with their 
saucer-shaped lids still in place (see Pls. 
XXVI4 and XXVII 1). Finally, the par- 
allel with the material from Jemdet Nasr 
itself was completed by a fragment of a 
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double-horn handle exactly matching that 
on a pot now in the Iraq Museum.”! 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES 


PLATE XVIII. CLAY OBJECTS 
OF THE UBAID PERIOD 
1. Animal figurine. Pink clay; almost white 
slip; black bituminous paint in crevices 
2. Hammer-ax model. Green, overbaked clay 
with black paint 
3. Animal figurine, once attached to a flat 
surface. Pink clay; gray slip 
4. Fragment of female figurine. Buff clay; 
own slip 
5. Hammer-ax model. 
clay; black paint 
6. Animal figurine. Whitish clay; own slip 
7. Model ax blade. Green, overbaked clay, 
almost vitrified 
8. Lower half of female figurine. Green, over- 
baked clay; no slip; black paint 
9. Fragment of animal figurine. 
clay; own slip 
10. Fragment of animal figurine. Green, over- 
baked clay; black paint. Disfigured in fir- 
ing 
11. Fragment of animal figurine. Buff clay; 
greenish slip; black paint 
12. Fragment of well-modeled female figurine. 
Buff clay; white slip; black paint 
13. Clay object, roughly made and baked hard 


overbaked 


Green, 


Whitish 


PLATE XIX@. UBAID SHERDS WITH ANIMAL 
AND BIRD DESIGNS 

1. Greenish, overbaked clay; no slip; black 
paint. Handmade 

. Buff clay; cream slip; dark-brown paint 

. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint 

Buff clay; cream slip; dark-brown paint 

. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint 

. Greenish, overbaked clay; no slip; black 
paint. Handmade and very irregular in 
shape. See Plate XXV 4 

7-8. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint 

9. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint 

10. Buff clay; greenish slip; black paint 


ore &W bo 


2H. Field and R. A. Martin, ‘‘Painted Pottery 
from Jemdet Nasr, Iraq,"’ American Journai of Archae- 
ology, XX XIX (1935), 310-20; see Pl. XXXVI 51. 
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15. 


1. 
2. 
3- 


14. Green, overbaked clay; black paint 
Buff clay; cream slip; brown paint 


PLATE XIXb, PRINCIPAL UBAID POT TYPES 


Type 1: Carinated bowl 

Type 2: Carinated cup. See Plate XXV 3 
22. Examples of painted ornament applied 
to ‘l'ypes 1 and 2. These fragments are 
about equally divided into two classes: 
(a) greenish, overbaked clay with no slip 
and black or dark-brown paint; (6) buff 
clay with a cream or greenish slip and 
black or brown paint 


PLATE XX@. PRINCIPAL UBAID POT TYPES 


Type 3: carinated jar with four pierced lugs 


on shoulder; bottom round or flat; rim vertical 
or slightly everted. 


1. 


Jar of a contemporary type usually found 
in North Iraq only. Pink clay, scarcely 
tempered at all; white slip; red wash over 
all; black paint. Made on a tournette 


. Pink clay; pinkish slip. One pierced lug 


and parts of two groups of oblong excres- 
cences 


. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint 
. Buff clay; slip varying from cream to rosy 


pink; unpainted 


. Pink clay; cream slip; purple-brown paint. 


Resembles North Iraq Ubaid 


. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint 
. Cream clay; own slip. Made on a tour- 


nette 


. Overbaked clay; cream slip; black paint 

. Buff clay; greenish-white slip; black paint 
. Cream clay; own slip. Wheel made” 

. Buff clay; cream slip; dark-brown paint. 


One pierced lug 


. Buff clay; cream slip; dark-brown paint 
. Miniature pot with four pierced lugs. Pink 


clay; no slip 


. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint 
. Buff clay; green slip; brown paint 


(We think, on the basis of material from the 


Diyala region, that this pot belongs to the Jemdet 
Nasr period.—H. 
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PLATE XX). PRINCIPAL UBAID POT TYPES 


Type 8: bowls and jars with everted lip for 


pouring. 
1. Round-bottomed bowl. Buff clay; green- 


ON 


ish-white slip; black paint 


. Lipped jar with flat bottom. Buff clay; 


cream slip; black paint 

Lipped jar with flat bottom. Cream clay; 
own slip; black paint. Handmade. See 
Plate XXV 6 

Buff clay; cream slip; red paint 


. Green, overbaked clay; black paint 
. Cream clay; greenish slip; unpainted 
. Buff clay; cream slip; red paint 


. Green, overbaked clay; black paint 


9-10. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint 


1l- 


14. 


13. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint 
Greenish, overbaked clay; own slip; black 
paint 


PLATE XXI@. PRINCIPAL UBAID POT TYPES 
~2. Type 4: spherical jar with tall everted 


rim and spout on shoulder. 
greenish slip; black paint. 
XXV 7 


Buff clay; 
See Plate 


. Fragment of Type 4. Buff clay; cream 


slip; black paint 


. Type 9: spouted jar with tall vertical rim 


and strap handle. Cream clay; own slip; 
dark-brown paint. See Plate XXV 5 


. Fragment of Type 4, probably without 


spout. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint 


. Sketch illustrating method of attaching 


rim in the case of large examples of Type 4 


. Type 5: flat bowl with ring-base and in- 


verted rim. Buff clay; greenish slip; black 
paint. Handmade and irregular 


8-9. Two examples of Type 1, slightly cari- 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


nated. Buff clay; cream slip; black paint. 
See Plate XXV 1-2 

Miniature pot of Type 1. 
overbaked clay; black paint 
Type 11: simple saucer. Pink clay; cream 


Dark green, 


slip; black paint 
Fragment with large cylindrical spout. 
Buff clay; greenish slip; black paint 


_ 

= 
— 
3 
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PLATE XXIb. MISCELLANEOUS UBAID DESIGNS 


These fragments are about equally divided 
between classes (a) and (b) mentioned in con- 
nection with Plate XIXb. The exceptions are 
Nos. 11-12, which are North Iraq Ubaid 
types, in buff clay with a greenish slip and 
red paint. 


PLATE XXIId. MISCELLANEOUS 
UNPAINTED WARE 


1. Type 6: flattened bowl with deep ring- 
base. Pink clay; own slip 

2. Fragment with one pierced lug and two 
pairs of nipples 

. Fragment with projecting finger-hold 

4. Type 7: “flint-scraped bowl.” Pink clay; 
cream slip. Roughly handmade. Lower 
half bears marks of scraping with a flirt 
implement 

. Hollow base of a cup of Type 10 

. Fragment of a model boat(?) 

. Fragment showing a combination of 
pierced lug and finger-hold 

8-9. Types of finger-hold lugs on bowls 

10-11. Deep ring-bases of Type 6 

12-13. Jar rims 

14. Incised ornament around rim of a hole- 

mouthed pot 

15-16. Conical clay objects of unspecified use 

17. Basket handle associated with Type 9 

18. Fragment ornamented with wavy incisions 

and small spots of bitumen 


w 


19-20. Vertical rim-shapes of a well-known 
prehistoric type 

21. Raised ornament 

22-25. Ubaid rim types 

26. Fragment of a double-mouthed pot with 

an oblong lug 

7. Bent spout of an Uruk type 

28. Miniature cup. Red clay; own slip 

29. Fragment of a double-mouthed pot 

30. Fragment with finger-hold 

31. Typical Uruk fragment. Gray clay with 
black slip on inside only. Burnished 

32. Typical Uruk fragment. Pink clay; red 
slip. Burnished 

33. Uruk fragment combining pierced lug and 

spout. Pink clay; cream slip 


PLATE XXuIb. URUK AND JEMDET 
NASR POT SHAPES 


. Simple Jemdet Nasr jar type 
. Uruk jar type. Buff to pink clay; gray- 
brown slip, burnished and slightly pol- 
ished. Made on a slow wheel 
3. Simple Jemdet Nasr beaker. Buff clay 
. Tall jar with loop handle. Pink clay; own 
slip 
5. Jemdet Nasr painted jar. Pink clay; no 
slip; red paint on a cream ground 
6. Jemdet Nasr painted jar. Pink clay; no 
slip; black and red paint 
7. Small Jemdet Nasr jar. Pinkish-buff clay 
with traces of red wash all over 
8. Jemdet Nasr lugged jar with horizontal 
channels 
9. Pot with flat, unpierced top, round bot- 
tom, and broken, circular spout at side. 
Buff clay 
10. Jemdet Nasr wine jar with spout on 
shoulder 
11-12. Jemdet Nasr jars 
13. Finely made miniature jar with two cari- 
nations. Cream clay; smooth brown slip 
14. Jemdet Nasr squat jar with spout at 
shoulder 


bo 


PLATE XXIII. TWO PAINTED 
JEMDET NASR JARS 


a) Jemdet Nasr jar with everted rim, four 
pierced lugs on shoulder, and slightly con- 
cave base. Greenish clay; wet-smoothed; 
dark, purple-brown paint. Roughly made 
and somewhat irregular. Design: panels of 
geometrical ornament and a carefully 
drawn “‘tree of life” 

b) Jemdet Nasr jar with everted rim and four 
pierced lugs; base missing. Buff clay; 
greenish slip; brown paint. Design: cross- 
hatched panels with straight and wavy 
lines between 


PLATE XXIV. TWO PAINTED 
JEMDET NASR JARS 


a) Large bichrome Jemdet Nasr pot with 
everted rim; four pierced lugs and line of 
simple incised ornament on shoulder; base 

missing. Buff clay; very thin slip of slight- 


ly lighter color. Design (between shoulder 
and carination only) in light scarlet paint 
and a second color, probably black, which 
has completely perished and can only be 
traced in negative by the darkening of the 
slip where unpainted. Panels, separated by 
vertical lines and bands of trellis, in two 
of which fragmentary pictures of fish and 
birds survive.** See Plate XXVII 4 
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carination. Buff clay; plum-red slip and 
black paint, leaving panels of white paint 
beneath. Lightly burnished. Lid covered 
outside with plum-red slip and burnished 


. Typical red-slipped Jemdet Nasr jar; 


double channel and four button lugs at 
shoulder carination. Pinkish clay; dark 
plum-red slip over all. Burnished 


. Fragment of typical Jemdet Nasr poly- 


b) Jemdet Nasr jar with four pierced “beak- chrome jar with inverted U handle. Pink 
lugs joined by a molded ridge; lower half clay; heavy plum-red slip and black paint; 
missing. Reddish buff clay; very thin bright colors and rather high burnish 
cream slip; dark-red paint, much faded in 
parts. Design includes representations of 
birds or bird-vases (cf. Pl. XXVII 3) PLATE XXVII. PAINTED JEMDET NASR JARS 

. Jemdet Nasr jar of “chocolate-line” type 
PLATE XXV. PAINTED UBAID POTS with its own lid; four pierced lugs connect- 

1. See Plate XXIa 8 ed by a molded ridge; lower half missing. 

2. See Plate XXIa 9 Buff clay; wet-smoothed or with a slip of 

3. See Plate XIXb 2 its own clay; heavy chocolate paint. Each 

4. See Plate XIXa 6 of the four panels of geometrical ornament 

5. See Plate XXIa 4 to be seen here has an identical panel op- 

6. See Plate XXb 3 porte 

7. See Plate XXIa 1 . Jemdet Nasr jar of “chocolate-line” type; 

8. Greenish, overbaked clay; black paint. four pierced “beak-lugs” on shoulder; bot- 


Handmade; irregular in shape. Diameter 
about 28 cm. 


PLATE XXVI. JEMDET NASR POLYCHROME 
JARS AND ONE BURNISHED JAR 


. Typical Jemdet Nasr polychrome jar; 


double channel at shoulder carination. 
Buff clay; plum-red slip and black paint, 
leaving panels of white paint beneath. 
Lightly burnished 


tom missing. Cream clay; wet-smoothed; 
heavy chocolate paint 


. Jemdet Nasr jar of “chocolate-line” type; 


four pierced “beak-lugs”’; lower half miss- 
ing. Buff clay; cream slip; thick chocolate 
paint. Design includes representations of 
birds or of bird-vases with handles and 
water pouring from the beaks.** 


. See Plate XXI1Va 
. Jemdet Nasr jar of unusual type; almost 


2. Typical Jemdet Nasr polychrome jar; four no neck; four pisreed “beakdugs” joined 
button lugs; no carination or molding at hi ie 
by molded ridge; lower half missing. 

Coarse buff clay; very thin greenish wash 

a ar — — white paint or slip; thin black paint fading to brown. 
Appearance much like Ubaid ware 

3. Typical Jemdet Nasr polychrome jar. anit 
Buff clay; plum-red slip and black paint, 
leaving panels of clean white paint be- 
neath. Lightly burnished ; 

4. Typical Jemdet Nasr polychrome jar with 1}. Terra-cotta corner-piece for a mosaic band 


its own lid; four button lugs at shoulder 


composed of small clay cones (see 5). 
Painted black to match the ends of the 


23 Of. a corresponding ornament from Jemdet Nasr 
(Field and Martin, op. cit., Pl. XX XI; also their ref- 
erences on p. 316). 


24 Of. a similar design from Jemdet Nasr (Field and 
Martin, op. cit., Pl. XX XIII 5). 
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cones. It is pierced behind to enable it to 
be tied into the structure of the wall 

2. Similar terra-cotta corner-piece with a 
modeled handle behind to tie it into the 
masonry 

3. Large mosaic cone with hollow, black- 
painted end, such as were used in the sur- 
viving ornament at the top of the Painted 
Temple platform (see Pl. VIII) 

4. Large mosaic cone of another type, of 
which only this one example was found. 
The end is hollow and was dipped in red 
paint 

5. Small mosaic cones, not yet found in place 
at Tell Uqair. Heads dipped in black, red, 
or yellow paint 
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PLATE XXVIIIb. CLAY SICKLES OF 
THE UBAID PERIOD 
Examples of typical baked clay sickles from 
the Ubaid settlement. In two cases there are 
traces of bitumen on the handles. 


PLATE XXIX. VARIOUS SMALL OBJECTS FROM 
THE UBAID SETTLEMENT 

Upper left: Complete and fragmentary ex- 
amples of baked clay axheads, characteristic 
of the Ubaid period 

Lower left: Typical chert axheads; polished 
stone celts; rubber stones; a marble mace- 
head; and a fragment of a stone hammer-ax 

Right: Examples of bone domestic implements 
from a dwelling-house in the Ubaid settle- 
ment. Three have convenient bitumen han- 
dles still intact 


ARCHAIC TEXTS OF UQAIR'! 
FUAD SAFAR 


The four tablets published here are the 
only ones so far found at the prehistoric 
site of Tell Uqair. All but No. 117 were 
found on the Level IV pavement beneath 
the subsidiary chapel in Sounding I. Tab- 
let 117 was discovered inside the chapel it- 
self. All the tablets were found among 
polychrome pottery of the Jemdet Nasr 
period. 


1 {In view of the difficulties of communication a 
number of points which came up during the editing 
of Mr. Safar’s manuscript could not be discussed with 
him. The most important of these points were: (1) 
Mr. Safar's discussion of the signs was accompanied 
by sketches which, drawn in blue ink, proved unsuit- 
able for reproduction. The drawings here given (Fig. 
1) were prepared by me on the basis of photographs 
and Mr. Safar’s sketches. They can accordingly lay 
no claim to exactitude and are intended merely to 
help the reader in locating and identifying on the 
photographs in Pls. XXX—XXXI signs discussed in 
the text. Variant sign-forms were not listed by Mr. 
Safar, nor have I included them here. (2) Mr. Safar 
frequently, but not always, quoted in transliteration 
the context (case) in which a sign appeared. I have 
supplemented his quotations to make transliteration 
of the context in which a sign occurs the rule. (3) The 
words ‘‘obverse ' and “‘reverse’’ in the original manu- 
script have been transposed throughout the article. 
Reading continued, after the tablet had been turned 
vertically, in the upper right-hand corner, the columns 


The signs are undoubtedly more primi- 
tive than those on the archaic tablets from 
Fara (cf. signs 9, 19, 33, and 39); the 
curved lines of many of them have not 
yet been reduced to straightline cunei- 
form designs. 

The largest tablet, No. 114 (Pl. XXX), 
is thin and convex on both sides. It has 
three columns containing thirty-one prop- 


progressing from right to left (see No. 117), as was 
usual in later times. 

We add a few suggestions bearing on the material 
which Mr. Safar has presented. Tablet 114 is prob- 
ably a ‘‘wage list.'’ The persons listed (by name or by 
occupation) on the obverse receive one unit (of the 
matter accounted for) each. The summary on the re- 
verse: xxx1 ba:siki(?) :a:kxvua may be taken 
to mean ‘31 portions (of) wocl and a:xva(-fish).”’ 
The assumption that the sign-group k al am -pa(?)- 
LAMMA(?)-gal on Tablet 115 represents a city name, 
and the suggestion on pp. 156 f. that it would be the an- 
cient name of Ugair, both seem to me extremely 
doubtful. In Tablet 117 the subscript ana:arpin (for 
other occurrences see W, p. 37, n. 6) might suggest 
that it is an account of grain allotted to ploughers. 
Sign 22 is presumably sas. Sign 26 is perhaps 


BA‘s1k1(?); see my remarks on Tablet 114 above. 
Sign 42: on en-tit-t: cf. Falkenstein's discussion in 
W, pp. 37 f. Sign 43, to judge from the photograph, 
is apparently us.—Tu. J.) 
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er names or terms for occupations. 
Among the latter there is a carpenter 
nagar; ii 2), a secretary or steward 
(ugula; ii 10), a messenger suk kal; 
iii 4), an overseer (nu-banda; iii 8), 
and a servant (zur, ; iiill). On there- 
verse the grand total of thirty-one is re- 
corded. 


12 » 
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probably a leader of the council of Uqair. 
Beneath this name there are four cases, 
the second of which contains the name of 
a city kalam-PA(?)-LAMMA(?)-gal, 
the only city mentioned in these texts. 
Over the writing there is a seal impression. 

Tablet 116 (Pl. XX XI) is small, thick, 
and almost flat, with a seal impression of 


42 


3 a? 


s9 


* ag 


Fie. 1—Sign-forms from the archaic tablets 


Tablet 115 (Pl. XXX) is thin and con- 
vex on both sides. It is divided into cases in 
an unusual way. In the middle there is 
the name of Galga, separated from the 
rest by two horizontal lines. Galga seems 
to have been a man of importance and was 


typical Jemdet Nasr narrow-waisted fig- 
ures over the reverse. It is probably a 
label text. 

Tablet 117 (Pl. XXXII), which is thin 
and convex on both sides, is a record of 
grain. 


Sten Last (Fie. 1) 


ee 114 ii 8 (en-1);? 116 ii 1 (1-uKKIN). See JN 11° 

2 TI 114 iii 5 (en-55-11); 114 iii 6 (eN-LfiL-T1) 

3 SE 117 1 1 (XX-?-Se); 117 1 4 (X-Se); 117 iii 1 (x-SE) 
4 AN 114114 (an-ki); 114 iii 7 (an-12) 


* Arabic numerals are used to refer to signs in our list (see Fig. 1). Roman numerals are used for quoting 
numbers on the tablets (as in the case of sign 3, for instance), 
' The following abbreviations are used for the various sign lists quoted: 


F A. Deimel, Die Inschriften von Fara. I. 
JIN 
Burrows, Ur-Excavations, Texts. I. 


Liste der archaischen Keilschriftzeichen (1922), 


S. Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr (1928). 
Archaic Texts (1935). 


WA. Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk (1936). 


Ugair 
5 ? 114 13 (?-5-?-?). Probably ac 
6 ? 114 ii 1 (6-58) 
114 iii 12 
8 pa? 114 rev. i (22-pa?). These two signs occur together on an Uruk tablet (see W 295), 
but the first with gunu 
115 (k alam -paA?-LamMa(?)-gal). Possibly the name of Uqair or of the small 
shrine 
9 PA 114 ii 10 (. . . -Pa) 
10 pim 114 ii 3 (57-pim-su); 115 (pim-nrtrR) 
1l NIR 115 (pim-NntR) 
12 ? 114 iii 7 (AN-12). Perhaps the name of a deity. See W 314 
11417 (12-me); 114 iii 3 (53-12-GA); 114 ii 6 (eN-12{? four horizontal lines!}-?) 
13 1 114 ii 7 (43-1) 
14 ? 1141 1 (aB-a-14) 
15 GAL 115 (GaL-Ga); 116 i 2 
16 SUKKAL 114iii4 
17 &u 115 (pumu-Su). See W 9 
18 ? 117 ii 2 
19 APIN 117 rev. iii (AB-APIN); 117 rev. ii 3’ (aprn-?-a?) 
20 TE 11416 ({ 
21 al 116 ii 2 (saneau-50-a1-pim). See W 99 
22 114 rev. i (22-pa?) 
3 ? 115 (XXX-{. . .]-23). Provbably bar. Cf. JN 160 
24 KUR 114 iii 10 (KUR-a) 
25 114 iii 9 (GR-uD) 
26 ? 114 rev. ii. Probably two signs, 27 and 56 
27 Ba? 114 rev. ii (BA?-56 HaA-A). See sign 26 
28 A 114 iii 10 (KkuR-A); 1141 1 (aB-a-14); 114 rev. ii (26-H4-a) 
29 a? 115 (Ha-a?-Gr); 116 1 1 (A?-35-?); 116 i 2 (@R-HA-A?-?-GaL); 117 rev. ii 2’ (XXI- 
HA-A?-?); 117 rev. ii 3’ (1m-aprn-?-a?). This sign occurs frequently on Uruk 
tablets (see W 850) 
30 HA Always with sign 28 or 29. 114 rev. ii (26-Ha-a); 115 (HA-A?-Or); 117 rev. ii 2’ 
(XXI-Ha-a?-?); 117 ti 2 (ga-?); 116 1 2 (OR-HA-A?-?-GAL) 
31 114 iii (Gr-up); 115 116 i 2 (GR-HA-A?-?-GAL). See U 382 and W 64 
32 NAGAR 114112 
33 UR 114 iii 11; 115 
34 suorzu 114113 (57-pim-svu). See JN 234 and F 231, 293 
35 ? 116i 1 (A?-35-?) 
36 KI 115 (ki-dtg) in apposition to the word in the preceding case; 114 ii 4 
(an-ki) 
«soa 115 (dug). 117 ii 1 probably has a different meaning 
38 ? 117 1 1-3. See JN 291 and W 432 
39 LAGAR? 115. See U 220 
40 SAL 11415 
41 ME 11417 (12-me) 
42 EN 114 ii 8 (eN-1); 114 iii 6 (eN-LiL-T1); 114 ili 5 (BN-55-11); 114 ii 6 (EN-12-?) 
43 ? 114 ii 7 (43-1) 
4 [pim?—T ua. J.)] 
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44 GA 115 (Gat-aa). This personal name is found on Ur tablets (see U 368). See also 
W 176 
45 pim 116 ii 2 (Saneu-50-a1-pim) 


46 puUMU 115 (pumu-Sv). This word is found on Uruk tablets (see W 692) 
114 iii 8 (nu-banda) 


47 GA 114 iii 3 (53-12-GA). See JN 357 

48 ? Probably tama (cf. JN 378); 115 (k ala m -pa(?)-LamMa(?)- gal) 
49 AB 114i 1 (aB-a-14); 117 rev. iii (AB-aprN) 

50 ? 116 ii 2 (SANGuU-50-c1-pim) 

51 uKKkIN- 115 (UKKIN-GAL). Probably means the leader of the assembly 


116 ii 1 (1-uKKry). See W 153 
52 saneu 116i 2 
53? 114 iii 3 (53-12-GA) 
54 KALAM? 115 (kalam-pa(?)-LamMma(?)-gal). This sign is probably KaLaM; the 
vertical stroke of the right end coincided with the dividing line. See U 367 


55 ? 114 iii 5 (en-55-1T1) 

56 ? 114 obv. i (BA?-56 HaA-a). See sign 26 
57 ? 114 ii 3 (57-pim-su). Probably pus 
58 ? 114 ii 1 (6-58) 

59 NU 8 (nu-banda) 

60 pILI Numeral one 


61 vu Numeral ten 
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PLATE VIII 


Tue Paintep TEMPLE AND PLATFORM FROM THE East, SHow1nG Srarrcases BELONGING TO 
Later SrructuRes aND WoopeEN Srruts RETAINING THE Mosaics In PLAcE 


hee 


Mosaic ORNAMENT AT THE CREST OF THE PLATFORM. THE Brickwork ABOVE Is LaTER FILLING 
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PLATE IX 


A Typtcat Parntep WALL SurRFACE IN THE TEMPLE Tue SraIRcaSE IN THE PAINTED TEMPLE 


Tue INTERIOR OF THE Paintep TEMPLE, SEEN From SOUTHWEST 
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PLATE XI 


Copy or THE SEATED “Lion’’ MADE in situ 


“Lion” 


Cory Maps in situ oF THE ForEPART OF THE CoUCHANT 


OruER SurvIVING FRESCOES OF THE PAINTED TEMPLE 
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PLATE XIII 


THe Man Srarrcase at THE NORTHERN CORNER OF THE PLATFORM, WITH BITUMEN 
CHANNEL FOR Rain Water. THE Parapet Was UNFORTUNATELY 
DAMAGED BETWEEN EXCAVATION AND RECORDING 


Tue Main Srarrcase at THE Eastern CorNER OF THE PLATFORM, SHOWING THE STEPPED 
Parapet. THE TRENCH Was 1n TRACING THE EARLIER PLATFORM 
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AND iTS LATFORM MADE IN THE Museum 


Crupe BRICKWORK IN A BUILDING OF THE Usaip PEeriop 


PLATE XV 
SEMICIRCULAR BUTTRESSES ON THE TEMPLE PLATFORM 


PLATE XVI 


ARCHITECTURAL OBJECTS FROM THE PAINTED TEMPLE, INCLUDING LARGE AND SMALL 
Mup Bricks, Gypsum ok Cement Bricks with Mason’s Mark, Mosaic Cones 
or Various Sizes, a Mosaic TERMINAL, A TERRA-COTTA WATERSPOUT, 
AND CrrcuLarR TERRA-COTTA PEDESTALS OF UNKNOWN UsE 


A Group or Ossects rrom Houses IN THE UBAlp SETTLEMENT, INCLUDING 
FRAGMENTS OF PaInTeD PorTeRY 
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PLATE XVIII 


Cray OF THE PEeRIop 
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PLATE XX 


Principat Usaww Por Types 
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PLATE XXIII 


Two Nasr Jars 
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PLATE XXIV 


Two Paintep JemMpET Nasr JARS 
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PLATE XXVI 


Jempet Nasr PoLtycHroME JARs AND ONE BURNISHED JAR 
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PLATE XXVII 


PainTep Jempet Nasr Jars 
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PLATE XXVIII 


A. ARCHITECTURAL OBJECTS OF THE URUK PERIOD 


B. Cuay SIcKLes oF THE PErRIop 
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PLATE XXXI 
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